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From 


To 


Sir, 


E, A, PHELPS, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 

United Provinces, 

The SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

United Provinces, 

Revenue department. 

Dated Allahabad, the 1 1th December, 1919. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with Government Order 

Present.- No. 904/1—658, dated the- 11th April, 

The Hom’bdb Mr, P. Ha.rsisoh, I.C.S. 1919, I am. directed to submit, for the 

orders of the Government, the final settlement report of the Bulandshahr district 
written by myself as Settlement Officer, together with a copy of the Board’s review 
on it. The review takes the form of a minute written by ,Mr. P. Harrison, who 
supervised the whole of the settlement operations, and who is now Junior Member 
of the Board. 

The detailed assessments have-been already sanctioned by the Government. 

2. The Board recommend that the settlement of the district may be confirmed 
under section 94 of the United Provinces Land Act, 1901, for the periods noted in 
paragraph 31 of the review, except in the case of the alluvial mahals for which a 
separate roster has been prepared, and of certain deteriorated villages (vide para¬ 
graph 28 of the review) in which short-term settlements have been sanctioned. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

E. A. PHELPS, 

Secretary. 



BOARD’S REVIEW OF THE FINAL SETTLEMENT 
REPORT OF THE BULANDSHAIIR DISTRICT. 


The settlement of this district expired on the 30tii June, 1919, and the 
reassessment has been carried out by Mr. E. A. Phelps (the present Secretary to the 
Board) as Settlement Officer, •with Mr. H. A. Lane as Assistant Sittloment Officer. 
They were both appointed at the end of 19V6, and Carried through the work of 
inspection in two cold weathers < the assessment was completed practically within two 
years of their appointment, and in another five months Mr. Phelps was able to wind 
up the miscellaneous work that had arisen and compilo his final report. I myself, 
as Settlement Commissioner, supervised the whole of the proceedings from begin¬ 
ning to end, having toured in all parts of the district for the purpose. 

2 The district is now tho most southerly of the Meerut division and stretches 
right across the Ganges-Jumna doab, its northern border running eastwards from a 
point on the Jurhna nearly opposite Delhi. It is a fairly large distriot with an area 
of over 1,900 square miles. Its communications are on the whole excellent! and 
few parts lack ready access to tho outer world. The main lino of the East Indian 
Railway runs through it from the southern border near Khurja junction towards 
Ghaaiabad junction, which is a short way beyona its northern border. From Khurja 
junction tho branch railway to Hapur junction on the Moradabad-Delhi section of 
the Oudh and^Roliilkhand Railway takes off, passing through the town of Bulaud- 
shahr. Tho Chandausi-Aligarh section . of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway also 
passes through the southeast. The Grand Trunk road traverses the district also, 
giving direct communication with Delhi and Aligarh, while another main road 
connects Bulandsliahr with Meerut, and other metalled roads appear in all direc¬ 
tions, chiefly radiating from Bulandshahr. There are also plenty of unmetalled 
roads and serviceable cart-tracks. Various improvements have occurred since the 
last settlement, the most notable being -the opening of the Khurja-Hapur branch 
railway in 1905 and the metalling oF addilional lengths of. road. 

3,. The natural features of the district have been well described by Mr. 
Phelps. It is reputed one of the finest in the provinces, and in many respects it 
is. The bulk of it lies on tho upland between the valleys of the two great rivers on 
its borders, and the upland soil for the most part is a good firm loam (locally known 
as aeoia), though here and there sandy outcrops appear, sometimes taking the form 
of actual sanl-hills. - The general level is otherwise broken by two main drainage 
lines, of wljich the moat important is the Kali mdi running roughly down the centre 
from north to south: tho other is the Nim nadi which runs more or less parallel 
to the Kali, between it and the Ganges. Othor drainage lines are fairly numerous, 
but for the most part are purely beneficial and not marked, as these two are, by 
scoured soil along the banks. An exception is found in a tract in the east- of 
parganas Baran, Shikarpur and Pahasu and in the west of parganas Annpshahr und 
Dibai, where a tributary system of the JSim, known as the Choiya, is marked 

Btiff soil and some water-logging, as well as war waste. Another rather 
inferior tract is that drained by the Kharon nadi in pargauas Sikandarabad 
and Khurja and a small portion of pargana Baran, where saturation results 
in considerable patches of waste with'an usarow taint. The sandy outexops are 
most prominent in the north-east towards the Gauges in parganas Siyana and Ahar, 
and in discontinuous lines in the tract we»t of the Kali in parganaB Sikandarabad, 
Khurja and Pahasu, The edge of the upland towards the Jumna, valley in tahsil 
Sikandarabad is also marked by light soil and undulating bhv,r. these tracts 
however make relatively small scars on an extensive fertile plain. 

4. The lowlands of the district are comparatively small. Along the Ganges the 
khadir is narrow and largely sand and waste; but it has some good soil in patches, 
of whioh fail use is made. The descent to the khadir is generally marked by 
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precipitous ravines in which only sporadic cultiviatiop is possible, and in places, 
particularly in the north in pargana Ahar, the ravines extend two or three miles, 
or even more, inland: and of course they everywhere tend to make further gradual 
encroachments and to induce scouring in the neighbouring upland. Towards the 
south however the ravines 1 give place to undulations of much less pronounced 
character. The descent to the Jumna valley on the other side is never so abrupt, 
being marked, not by ravines, but hy a gradual falling-away in rathor sandy undu¬ 
lations which continue the light-soiled fringe on the brow of the upland. The 
Jumna valley, or khadir proper, is fairly wide on the north-west border, but 
generally tends to narrow further*south, and is relatively trifling (at least on this 
side of the river) in the Jcwar pargana in the south-west, where also the upland 
soil is no longer markedly sandy. The Ichadir soil has a geneially greyish loam, 
fertile enough in places, but interspersed with patches of waste, probably too sandy, 
or with an unsuitable subsoil, for profitable cultivation. Possibly however the local 
Gujar inhabitants, who practise cattle-breeding (and sometimes, it is to be feared, 
cattle-stealing), find it more profitable to maintain grazing-grounds for their lar£e 
herds. For present purposes the most noticeable feature of this tract is the extreme 
deterioration caused in a portion of it by changes in the Bhuriya nudi, which has 
become practically the lower course of the Hindan. This devastated area lies close 
under the upland, and has progressively declinedin the last 20 years or so through 
saturation, deposits of sand .and the efflorescence of r$h. Fortunetely however the 
villages affected are not many; they He in a group in the south of pargana Dadri and 
the north of pargana Dankaur, 

5. The most important artificial feature of tho district, apart from its com¬ 
munications, is tho main Ganges canal whioh traverses it from north to south in 
a line-roughly parallel to the Kali and at a few miles distance to the west of it. 
Further west tho upland is served by the Mat Branch of the same canal, which has 
been much improved and extended in scope since the last settlement. Between 
them, these two main channels and their distributaries bring water to a very large 
part of the upland west of the Kali. On the other side the work is taken up in the 
comparatively narrow strip between tho Kim and the Ganges by the Anupshahr 
branch of the Ganges canal. But between the Kali and the Nim there is a large 
area, including the whole of pargana Shikarpur and portions of parganas 
Agauta, Baran, Ahar, Anupshahr, Pahasu and Dibai (and incidentally the 
Cboiya basiu beforo alluded to), entirely beyond the scope of the caDals, but 
fortunately with a subsoil of such a character that permanent wells can easily 
be constructed. Tho main Ganges canal and tho Anupshahr branch are not distin¬ 
guished by important damage through the raising of the waler-levol ; but the Mat 
Branch is not an unmixed benefit where its alignment passes ovor or near local 
depressions. In such areas considerable damage has been done by saturation and 
the spread of reh. It should not be inferred, however, .that the nett advantage 
in this district, as in others served by the Mat Branch, is not very great. The 
positioa is that a minority of villages have suffered for the greater benefit of the 
majority. Generally, over-saturation on .the Mat Branch and the other systems 
has been greatly relieved by the Irrigation department through drainage schemes, 
both by digging artificial cuts and by improving natural lines; a&d now that some 
of the more recont damago on the Mat Branch has beeh brought prominently to the 
notice of tho department by the Settlement Officer, steps are being taken to devise 
furthorTemedies. 

6. Among other drainage measures which have been perfected, or of whioh 
the full effects have developed, since the Inst settlement, I may mention specially 
those connect with the training and clearing of the beds of the Kali and the 
Nim. The former Settlement Officer, Mr. Stoker, took A very gloomy vi?w of 
prospects in the Kali valley, the northern stretch of„wi>ich, in parganaa Agauta and 
Baran, was in his time seriously affected by reh and grew little but thatching-grass. 
The aspect of the valley is now however completely changed, and there are large 
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areas of continuous ana staoie cultivation, some oi w non *uu juxurmm. iub 
K ali assessment circle in the'Bulandshabr tahsil shows consequently a marked 
extension of cultivation. On the Nim (mainly in the Anupshahr tahsil) the effect 
has been even more substantial ; it also is reflected in a considerably extended 
area under the plough in the valley. 

7. The area irrigable from canals has largely increased. Even with a more 
strict definition of irrigable (or “ wet”) areas by Mr. Phelps than by l£r. Stoker, 
the figures show an extension of 21,400 acres or not far ehorb of 10 per cent. 
Roughly half the increase is found along the Anupshahr branch in-the Anupshahr 
tahsil, and the bulk of the remainder in the portions of the Khurja tahsil associated 
with the Mat Branch and its distributaries. Elsewhere, even on the present strict 
basis, there ie at least no decline and occasionally some actual increase. Altogether 
the canals supply regular water'to no less than 246,000 acres, out of a total 
of 918,000 in holdings. On the other hand, the “ wet ” area depending on 
wells has declined by nearly 37,000 acres, partly owing to the abandonment 
of wells in areas newly brought withiifc the sphere of the canals, but more largely 
owing to the stricter elassifieation. In the tracts outside the canal area there has 
often been an inorease in wells, notably in the “ well ” tract in the east centre 
between the Kali and the Nim. ' Altogether wells can be relied on to water over 
242,000 acres. Other sources of irrigation are mainly streams, but these supply 
only 8,000 acres. From all sources together, 496,000 acres can be watered 
at will out of about 872,000 acres regularly in cultivation. 

8 . This fact accounts for the relative immunity of the district from the effects 
of drought. Few villages indeed possess no faoilitios for irrigation (except in the 
khadir where artificial watering is seldom needed); and the naturally precarious 
tracts, such as the bhur areas od and about the sand-hills in parts already indicated 
or on the edge of the upland in tahsil Sikandarabad, are seldom extensive enough 
to compel the inclusion of sandy soil and no other in any separate village. The 
comparatively light normal rainfall, aud even a severe failure of the rain, are 
therefore of relatively little account (paragraph 19 of the report). No direct 
measures of famine relief have ever been required during the last settlement, oven 
when other districts of the provinces have been severely distressed : occasional 
suspensions and remissions of revenue and rent havo sufficed to meet the situation, 

9. In a district so geuerally favoured by climate and other natural and arti¬ 
ficial advantages the population is naturally dense, being not less than 755 persons 
to the square mile of cultivated area in any tahsil, and rising to 943 in the Buland- 
shahr tahsil, which is on the whole more secure and naturally fertile than any other. 
The average for the district is 838, There was a rise of nearly 20 per cent, in the 
total population between the census of 1891 (just after the last settlement} and 
that of 1901, but in the next decade the natural increase was checked, mainly by 
epidemics of plaguo, but partly by the general outbreak of malaria in 1908 : in 
fact there was by 1911 a slight deoliue in all tbhsils as compared with 1901, 
except in Bulandshahr tahsil, where there was not much change. What the more 
recent influenza epidemic may have done it is not possible to say exactly, but in 
his last report the Sanitary Commissioner has estimated the deaths from that cause 
from August to December 1918 at over 59,000, or more than 5 per cent, of the 
population. Even with this loss however, the pressure of the people on the soil is 
more than adequate to maintain a high standard of effort and efficiency. 

10. The population iucludos, too, a large number of the efficient cultivating 
castes, Jats, Lodhas and Chamars. The first two classes are commonest to the 
east of the Kali, but Chamars arc frequently found as tenants in the Khurja tahsil 
also. Qujars are numerous in the Sikandarabad tahsil, doubtless having drifted, in 
not very distant times,-into the upland from their natural habitat, the Jumna 
khadir, ‘They are hot naturally expert cultivators, but they appear to be improv¬ 
ing largely. Rajputs, both Hindu and Muhammadan, though Hind-us preponderate 
greatly, are fouud in all parganas in large numbers) and they are distinctly 
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indifferent and careless husbandmen, possibly because they depend more upon hired 
labour for their cultivation than do the humbler castes. Miscellaneous Muham¬ 
madans are fohnd too in considerable nuihbors, but they also are not high-class 
cultivators: The district has however a good backbone of expert and industrious 
agriculturists, and the rest make a fair show, particularly in the canal tracts. It 
is essentially rural in character, and has only three trading centres of real 
importance, the towns of Khurja, Dibai and Sikandarabad. 

11. Among proprietors the Jats are first in point of area, and several 
individuals of this oaste have substantial estates in the district. Other Jats form 
ooparcenary and bhaiyachara communities and cultivate much of their own laud 
themselves, while they are valuable tenants to other proprietors. Some of the 
leading Jaf owners are showing enterprise and enthusiasm in agricultural improve¬ 
ment. As a whole, members of the caste own about one-sirth of the district, and 
have added largely to thair possessions since the last settlement. Next to them 
in point of area are Musalman Rajputs, represented mainly by the Bargujar or 
Lslkhani families of pargauas Pahasu and .Dibai and neighbouring parts of Aligarh. 
Th,e Settlement Officer has given some particulars of the chief estates, and I need 
not further mention them, except to remark that in -all of them high rents are 
exacted, in practical fy all occupancy rights are deliberately discouraged, while/in 
some the management is extremely oppressive. Iu one important estate, too. the 
real rents were concealed. As a whole the Lalkbanis are much where they were 

in point of territory, as at Mr. Stoker’s settlement. After them come Hindu 
Kajputs, chiefly small proprietors and members of coparcenary communities, cultiva- 
ing much of their own land, l-rahmans hold lcs-tthan half as much aa the Rajputs 
aud are not of general importauce. A few other castes and classes are well 
represented—Pathans, Saiyids aud Koyasths being considerable owners in places, 
G ujars appearing as coparcenary or bha iyachara communities (chiefly in tahsil 
Sikandarabad), and Europeans in the Skinuor estates in tho sarao tahsil. The 
latter are also assignees of the revenue in several villages. The money-lending 
classes (Vaishyas, Khattris and Bohras> however hold a largo area, about 11 per 
ceut. of the whole district, and have gained distinctly since the last settlement. 
Tho principal losers however seem to have been Pathans, Saiyids and Kayaslbs. 
who'bave lost no doubt through dobt and extravagance. The European owneis have 
sold out vuluutarily about one-fifth of what thoy owned at the last settlement. On 
the other hand, the hereditary agricultural castes have all gained, except the 
Gujars,,who have lost a little. That the pressure of tho revenue has been light during 
the last settlement may bo inferred uot only from the gains of the hereditary 
castes, but from the iucreasiDg value of land transferred by private sale, which has 
averaged over 45 times the revenue concerned in the 2b years 1297—1324 faali, 
and was over 72 times the revenue in the last three years of the period. The 
average area sold in all transactions has been 11 or 12 acres, aud doubtless the 
averago iB much raised by tho sales of substantial properties, such as those men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 35 of tho report. 

12. With large areas held by substantial prdprielors the commonest tenure 
is naturally tarn indari, single or joint, and about two-thirds of the whole area’ are 
held in this way. Of tho rest the bhaiyaohara form covers the greater area, but 
yattidari is not far behind. Cultivating tenures are divided as followa :-~ 
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«« •• • • 

♦ a 

• • 
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• • •/*' • • 

• • 

• • 
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• • 

■ • 
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»• 
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♦ • 
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• * 

♦ # 
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*< 

Rent-free 

.* •• •• 

M 
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16,469 
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The area now recorded as sir is some 4,000 acres less than at last settlement, 
a result entirely due to the strict definition of sir in the provincial Land Revenue 
Act of 1903, which prevented the acquisition of definite sir rights after that yea/? 
At the same time some 13,000 additional acres are now subjeofc to ex-proprietary 
rights owing to transfers, and the figures imply that the extra area which had 
become sir by 1901 exceeded what has been lost by transfers in the whole period 
of settlement. Khudkaeht also shows an increase of 20,000 acres, and though some 
of it may not be genuine owner's cultivation, as the Settlement Officer suggests, 
the figures of sir, khudkasht and ex-proprietary tenancies taken together show a 
strong tendency for the cultivating communities to increase the area held in their 
own cultivation, indicating that they have the capital or.credit for further enter¬ 
prise. It is true that some 16,600 acres of sir and ex-proprietary land ate sub-let, 
bnt some of this sub-letting is temporary, and in any case this area is only one-eighth 
of the whole. 

13. Occupancy rights now pertain to an area of about 14,000 acres, or 3 per 
cent, more than at the last settlement, and sojao 47 per oent. of the whole area 
in holdingsj, and just about 60 per cent, of all the tenants’ land is subject to them. 
There has been a decided increase in this tenure in the Bulan dshahr and Khurja 
tahsils and some increase in Sikandarabad, but a noticeable decline in the Anupahahr 
tahsil and a portion of Khurja where the influence of the Lalkhani zamindars in 
particular is great. In eonm estates evidently the destruction of old rights and the 
absolute prevention of new ones has been a settled polioy. But for these individuals 
there would protfebly have been a distinct increase all round. 

14. Non-occupancy touures cover barely 30 per cent, of the whole area in 
holdings. Most of the land shown in appendix IV as “ without rtfit determined " 
is also non-occupancy, partly holdings of which the rent had Pot been definitely 
fixed or was in dispute at the revision of records, and partly encroachments of 
tenants beyond the limits of their actual leases. There is a small area of rent-free 
»hd favoured tenures. Several zamiudars grant leases for seven years or upwards 
in order to be sure of preventing the accrual of occupancy rights, but some have 
over-reached themselves by inserting conditions which bavp been held Jby the Board 
to destroy the bar which it was the'main intention of the leases to erect, 

15. In the greater part of the district then, the larger number of the teqants 
have a practically permanent tenure, and with the zamindars’ own cultivation fully 
two-thirds of the whole area in holdings is free from any question of disturbance. 
This feature is reflected not only in the enterprise so frequently displayed even by 
tenants in the sinking of new wells (the whole number of which is 7,655), in the 
improvement of old one3, and in ..the introduction of pumping plant on a modest 
ecale; but by a distinct improvement in agricultural practice. At both harvests, 
spring and autumn, a decidedly larger a»ea is regularly upder the plough, some 
76,500 more acres in the autumn, and some 18,500 acres more in the spring, though 
the nett cultivated area has increased by only 13,000. acres ‘since the last settlement. 
The reason is that practically half the area sown wkh autumn crops is now regular¬ 
ly re-sown with spring crops in the same year, as compared with little more than a 
third 30 years ago. The system of cropping is marked by a very large extension of 
44,000 acres regularly sown with cotton and 36,000 $cres more of sugarcane. 
Maize is grown on 40,000 acres more and, being an early crop, makes room 
for spring crops which can suitably be grown in rotation with it in the same year. 
On the other hand juur is slightly less popular than, it used to bo. When cut 
green for fodder it also makes way for spring crops. -The sole blot on the picture 
of the autumn harvests is the great decline in the production of in-lig», new 
xeduced to a normal of some 4,300 acres, though during the war there was a 
-te m porary recovery. The potential loss to the district by the disappearance ot 
natural indigo has however been made good by the great advance in the prices of 
other staple products. Bafra, which generally marks a sandy soil, occupies much 
the same area as it used to do, and now about onevseventh of the whole kharif 
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area. It is confined to the sandy tracts already indicated. At the spring harvest 
wheat, nnmixed with other crops, occupies ordinarily 21,500 acres more than 
it used to do, and more than one-fourth of the whole ra&i area-, hub various 
mixtures'of wheat, barley,'gram and peas occupy the bulk of the area at that 
seasoD. Among other crops not separately shown in the appendix, oats and 
lucerno grass may be mentioned as specially raised for fodder, 

16. That fodder should have to be specially grown is not surprising, when it 
is noted that less than 8 per cent, (actually 97,000 acres) of the area is waste¬ 
land on which grazing might be obtained, But 42 per cent, of the wasto is in the 
Sikandarabad tabsil, and 17,000 acres in the Jumna Ichadir alone. Another 
11,000 acres on tho sandy upland overlooking the tchadir are not worth much, 
even for grazing. In the Anupshahr tahsil 21,000 acres are recorded as 
waste, half being in tho ravines along tho high bank of the [Ganges and in the river¬ 
bed, and much of it barren and worthless. Elsewhere the waste is in relatively 
small patches, so that the bulk of the district is far removed from adequate grazing- 
grounds. while fodder must be produced near at hand: oven the bhuaa obtained 
from cereals would not suffice or be suitable all the year round, especially as much 
of it is sold for export to other districts. I do not notice in the report any 
description of the cattle, but I can say from my own observation that generally 
they are valuable animals, big, strong, well-bred and sufficient in numbers. 

17. The economy of the district has of course been immensely attested by 
the great rise in the prices of agricultural produce. No details are given by Mr. 
Ehelps (who takes tho rise for granted), and in any case it is difficult to estimate 
with any aocuracy. It may be mentioned however, that wheat Bold at 17 seers 
in 1889 in the Sikandarabad and Bulandshakr markets, while in neither has it been 
cheaper than 14$ seers since 1905. In 1913-14, just before the war, it waB at 12 
or 12$- seers. Gram and barley show even greater relative changes, being at 22$ 
to 25 seers in 1889 and, often not very muoh cheaper than wheat of recent years. 
Maize too sells much dearer than it used, though it was comparatively cheap in 
1911; so also with bajra. Cotton shows no very pronounoed change, but it is at 
least no cheaper than it was ; gur also. It may bo said therefore that most of the 
local staples have largely increased in money-value. 

18. Competition rents have freely responded to this rise in prices, among 
other influences. At last settlement the average rent for non-occupancy tenants 
was Rs. 5*71 per acre ; it is now Rs. 10'59, or not very far short of double. Other 
oauses of the rise are indicated in paragraph 46 of tho report: but to the Settlement 
Officer’s analysis‘1 would add the increased oapacity to pay, owing to the greater 
use that is made of the land in producing the more valuable crops, and more often 
through the practico of double-oroppihg. This cause operates perhaps with less 
force in the case of non-oooupaucy tenants than with others, but it cannot be without 
its effect even on thorn. And much of tho rise has been relatively recent, though the 
figures upon which the assessment is based (in two tahsils those of 1916-17 and in tho 
others those of 1915-16) had not felt the full force of war-prioes. In 1912-13 
however the incidence was already Rs. 9*77. On tho other hand, occupancy 
tenants paid nob quite Rs. 4 per acre at the last settlement. At that time Ihey were 
partially raised to the equivalent of a valuation at the Settlement Officer’s rates of 
tho time, but that is estimated to have averaged only Rs. 4»5: and even now, 
including the holdings of tenants who have since acquired rights, the average is 
only Rs. 5'41, or just about half the rate paid by non-occupancy tenants for what 
is, on the whole,-inferior land.* Since the last settlement in fact, in all tahsils 
except Anupshahr, the analysis of the rents showod that such enhancements as had 
been imposed on old tenants had seldom teen in excess of a valuation of their 
holdings at the rates adopted at the last settlement: and when it was seen that 

* Appendix VI1(A) to tho report shows, tor instanco, that oooupunoy tenants have 40 per oent. 
ol their holdings classed as Jungle I wet, or the best ordinary soil, while nfin-oooupaacy tenants have 
less than 80 per oent. 
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tenants who had newly acquired rights in the interval, bub had held nob less than 20 
years in all, were paying about Rs. 6 per acre, while still newer tenants were paying 
Its. 7*87, it beokme clear that the old occupancy tenants were paying very low 
rents at the present time, and that some enhancement could now be easily justified, 
and was in fact imperative in justice to the zamindars. A former Senior Member 
of the Board, the late Sir Duncan Baillie, who was himself Assistant Settlement 
Officer at the last Bulandshahr settlement, once remarked that it was his experience 
.then that the zamindars waited for the settlement to obtain a fair increase in the 
rents of their occupancy tenants; and the facts now ascertained certainly confirm 
that view; for the bulk of the proprietors have obviously been content with rents 
fixed at the rates of the last settlement, and have not pressed for further increases 
on every possible occasion. Seeing that about five-sixths of the whole occupancy 
area, and more than a third of the whole area in holdings, represents old tenancies 
that have survived throughout the term, the importance of the treatment now 
meted out to the old tenants cannot be exaggerated. Incidentally the rates now 
fixed as suitable for occupanoy tenants also determine the valuation of the so-called 
" assumption areas, ” the unrooted land upon which a formal value has to be placed, 
chiefly sir and khudkasht, which with the occupancy and ex-proprietary land make 
up altogether fully two-thirds of the whole assessable area, 

19. The two chief problems then have been to determine, first, a fair pitch 
for rates for occupancy tenants and assumption areas, and secondly, the portion of 
the high non-ocoupancy rents which oould be regarded, in the words of rule 22 of 
the assessment rules, as " that which, with ordinary diligence and business habits 
and due consideration for his tenants, a landholder can collect one year with 
another." 

20. The machinery employed for the solution of these problems has been, as 
usual, and as the rules require, a soil classification and a grouping of the villages 
into circles (ohiefly topographical), which facilitate the comparison of holdings and 
villages one with another, and an analysis of the recorded rent-rolls and of the 
collections of rent oyer a series of years. The soil classification at Mr. Stoker’s 
settlement was extremely simple. He marked off the*“ 6ara ” or rich land in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the home-steads, and all the rest went into a single 
class styled " outlying." The only other sub-division was into " wet" or irrigable 
and "dry" or uuirrigable. With rents so highly developed aDd varieties of 
condition so great in the outlying class (or "jungle ’’ as the villagers locally call it), 
a preliminary examination by the Settlement Officer and myself at once made it 
clear that further differentiation was now necessary. 'Jhe main change was however 
to mark off the stiff soil ( dakra ), which is often under water in the rains and 
seldom bears an autumn crop ; the bhur, which is very sandy and bears little but 
bajra and barley, and the khadir or flooded soils in the river-beds of the Kali and 
Nim and in the Jumna and Ganges valleys. These are really local sub-divisions of 
the “ jungle ” class intended to mark their distinctive character and situation. 
These local soils, as they may be called, being taken out, the only other class 
demarcated wa3 inferior "jungle ’’ (jungle II, ordinary level loam being jungle I), 
capable of bearing kharif and rabi crops in rotation, -hut usually cither rather 
sandy soil in a tract (or circle) of whiob a firm loam is the distinguishing feature, 
or undulating and scoured fringes on the slopes to a depression. Each class, except 
bhur, which practically never gets irrigation, was divided into" wet ” and " dry," the 
first sub-division representing fields which can reckon upon irrigation when required, 
and the other, fields which never get irrigation, or get it only irregularly, A 
previous part of this review has shown that the classification in this respect has 
•been moro strict at this settlement than at the last. I may say, having examined 
in detail the assessment statement of every mabal in the district in the course of 
reviewing the assessments before they were sanctioned, that the soil classification 
has proved quite satisfactory, and that there were few cases where looal variations 
from the normal of the circle could not be adequately met by a small percentage of 
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variation in the rates for one or more Boil classes in the village. Incidentally the 
fairly elaborate soil classification, while it made possible a fair valuation of holdings 
and a fair distribution of the ultimate revenue, enabled villages containing several 
classes of soil in varying proportions.to be placed together with confidence in 
extensive topographioal circles. Only occasionally was it necessary to split a definite 
tract (such as'the canal-tract in tahsil Sikandarabad) between two circles. 

21. The soil classification made, and the villages being grouped into topo 
graphical circlos, the next step was to make an exhaustive analysis of the rents, and 
a comparison of those prevailing in the different villages and circlos among different 
classes of tenants. The process was laborious, but was cheerfully and effectively 
Undertaken; and it has been sufficiently described for present purposes in para¬ 
graphs 65 and 66 of the roport. Of the results it is enough to say that the rates 
finally solected and sanctioned as fair for occupancy holdings and assumption areas, 
when applied to non-occupancy holdings givo a valuation at almost exactly Rs. 6 per 
acre, , the recorded rent averaging Rs. 10'59, so that the rates are more than 43 per 
cent, below these charged to non-ocoupancy tenants, white they are on the average 
only 11 or 12 annas an acre, or about 13 per cent., above those already paid by occu¬ 
pancy and ox-proprietary tenants as a body. It may be askechwhy so large a margin 
should be left on the one side, while the implied enhancement ia so small on the 
other. The reasons are several. First, the non-oocupancy rental here dealt with « 
high and has been rising rapidly, having responded in adarge degree to the general 
rise in prices; and though it cannot have been fully affected by the greater rise in the 
closing years of the war period,, there is no certainty that prices will remain at so 
high a level even as that reached just before the war. Secondly, the non occupancy 
rental is seldom collected in full; it is in feet at such a pitch that it can only be 
paid regularly in fairly good seasons. Consequently the recorded amount must be 
very largely discounted, when we aro endeavouring to estimate the rental which 
can be reckoned on with fair eertainty for along period./ Further, as occupancy 
tenures postulate not only a fair rent but also fixity of tenure, the rent itself must 
be such that it can be paid without undue strain even in an indifferent year ; other¬ 
wise arrears will accumulate’ and the tenant will run the risk of ejectment after 
a decree for arrears, or at the best he will bo compelled to cripple Lis resources by 
borrowing. Not only then must the present rent of non-occupancy tenants be dis¬ 
counted in the first instance; but a further margin must be left to ensure real 
stability of tenure fdr occupancy tenants. With the same object, large and sudden 
enhancements of rent must also be avoided: they would result, in the majority of 
casos, in at least a temporary dislocation of the ordinary tenant’s finances, leading 
to a loss of agricultural efficiency and perhaps debt. This last consideration 
applies also to the peasant-proprietors, who were at the last settlement, and are 
now again, assessed to revenue on the basis of the sanctioned soil rates. In their 
case however, though it is in the same proportion, the increase is tempered by the 
liberal allowances made for proprietors’ own cultivation, and by the fact that they 
arc called upon to pay as revenue only half (really less than half) the rental valua¬ 
tion minus allowances. But the real increase in the rents of old occupancy tenants 
varies very much in the different tracts’. In the chief canal areas and the fine well 
tract cast of the Kali it is generally 30 to 33 per cent, and occasionally higher; in 
the somewhat inforior Choiya tract adjoining and in the Kbaron tract of tahsil 
Khurja It js about 17 per cent, only;, on the sandy brow of the upland in tahsil 
Sikandarabad it is only 5 percent, at the outside; in the inferior villages along the 
Ganges bank about 8 per cent, only, and in the Jumna khaciir also very small. Clearly 
therefore a, substantial enhancement is placed only on the tenants of the best and 
most in proved areas, while elsewhere the rise is moderate and sometimes almost 
nothing ; and I may confirm what the Settlement Officer says at the end of bis 6olb 
paragraph, that where the enhancement tnreatened by otherwise reasonable rates 
was excessive, the rates were arbitrarily reduced, with the Board’s approval, not 
only in the circle as a whole but in their application to individual villages within 
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the circle. Finally, that the pitch of the rates is neither Beriously inadequate 
nor excessive, may be judged from the fact that the new occupancy tenants who 
have held for 20 years at least—that is, who acquired occupancy rights at least 
eight years before the settlement (in 1908 say at the latest) at rents which were free 
from the influence of re ent prices and have been paid without difficulty sinco-r-pay 
Rs. 6-03 per acre, a figure within 2J annas per acre of the valuation of all oocupanoy 
and ex-proprietary holdings together at the sanctioned rates. 

22. These rates practically determine the assessable assets of the whole area 
save that held by non-occupancy tenants. Enough has been said to indicate that 
their rents have to he accepted with caution. In the actual result out of a 
recoided rent of 28-65 lakhs, the amount accepted is. 24*08 lakhs, the total discarded 
as unstable or not safely to be reckoned on for regular collection being no less 
than 4-57 lakhs or just about 16 per cent.' When it is borne in mind that im some 
estates in the Anupshahr tahsil non-occupancy rents had to to rejected as fraudulent 
and a valuation at a higher figure substituted, it will be realized that the rejections 
elsewhere for instability exceed this average. Appendix III shows that in the 
12 years preceding the settlement, tho average annual deficit was about 12$ per 
cent, of the demand for rents and aiwai items of all sorts; but that, if the arrears 
collected during the ‘ year of verification ’ be added to the total collections, the 
deficit is much reduced. But in considering this statement it has to be borne in 
mind, on the one hand. th%t the record is in any case imperfect, as many proprietors, 
notably those belonging to crowded communities, cannot be induced to give 
reliable returns of their collections ; and on the other, that the return is based on a 
steadily rising rent-roll, and does not precisely indicate the real arrears with rents 
at their present pitch. So far as it goes however, it certainly suggests that the 
amount discarded as unstable is at least adecpiate, and possibly over-liberal. The 
total reduction made from the recorded rents in the district as a whole, is of course 
the sum of the reductions made in individual mahals, and was not a preconceived 
total Up to which the Settlement Officer found himself bound to work. What 
was done in each case was to examine the pitch of the routs, the recency of enhance¬ 
ments and the recorded collections, with any information available as to their 
accuracy, and to compare the actuals with a valuation at the circle rates. The 
accepted non-occupancy rental in each rnahal was such a figure as the Settlement 
Officer judged to represent what might be regularly collected in the terms of the 
rule already quoted. In examining the detailed assessments I seldom found 
ocoasion to criticize the Settlement Officor’a action in this respect : but in a few 
caseB I did think that tho rent accepted was so high that it did not quite comply 
with that part of the definition which requires “ due consideration for the tenants," 
and had to interfere on that ground. All round, the incidence of. the accepted 
non-occupancy rental is a shade under Rs. 9 per acre. Incidentally it may bo 
mentioned that the total accepted rental of all tenants is 50-93 lakhs as compared 
with a recorded routal of 53-02 lakhs. The assessment may therefore be said to 
be based on the recorded rental less 2-09 lakhs. 

23. It is hardly necessary to dilate upon the other items which go to 
make up the assessable assets. Appendix VII (B) shows that sf-r and khudlcuaht 
were practically of equal value on tho average with occupancy and ex-pro¬ 
prietary tenants’ land, and the valuation has much the same average incidence. 
The total valuation'of the two classes of proprietary holdings, is 10-51 lakhs. 
The small grain-rented and rent-free areas arc on the whde inferior, and 
have an appropriately lower valuation. The saydr items taken intp account 
are moderate, and are strictly confined to important income which is assessable 
under the rules. 

24. All permissible deductions have teen made. For proprietary cultivation 
an allowance of 25 pef cent, in tho valuation is raado for the whole regular area, 
whjch of course excludes sub-lpt sir (about 11J per cent, of the whole) and 
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accidental or spurious khudkaaht. The total allowance amounts to 2'27 lakhs or 
about 21J per cont. of the whole valuation of the area concerned. The only 
other allowances are Cor iniprovemepts, and amount to close on Rs. 54,000 the 
items allowed for being almost entirely wells, or definite improvements to wells by 
zamindars. It should be noted that, in addition, new wells in the holdings of occu¬ 
pancy or ex-proprietary tenants have been allowed for in the rents of the tenants, 
and this accounts in part for the difference between tho full valuation of their 
holdings at the sanctioned rates and the valuation actually accepted. 

25. Tho nett assessable assets as calculated by the Settlement Officer were 
60*10 lakhs, and with the further reductions of the accepted non-occupancy rental 
(not separately totalled) they are probably rather under 60 lakhs. This figure 
includes the assets of all mahals and plots paying revenue to Government or to 
assignees and of all eniiro mahals which are free of revenue, and excludes only 
those of revenue-free plots attached to revenue-paying mahals. The total of the 
revenue sanctioned by the Board in detail on those assets is 27*29 lakhs, at an average 
of 45 *4 per cent.; but as re venue-freo mahals were assessed at approximately a full 
60 per cent, of their assets (the revenue being nominal for tho calculation of local 
rates only), the percentage taken in revenue-paying mahals is rather less, say 45 
per cent. The actual increase in.tho revenue of mahals paying revenue to Govern¬ 
ment is 6‘85 lakhs or 34*73 per cent, of the former demand (including the recent 
average of owner’s rate which will now be no longer levied). Had a full percentage 
of 50 per cent, been taken, the increase in revenue would have been 2J to 2j lukha 
greater, and this may be taken as an indication of tho effect of the Government’s 
present liberal policy. Tho incidence of the sanctioned revenue on each acre in 
cultivation in the year of attestation (including revenue-free areas) is Rs. 3*16 per 
acre, and if revenue-free areas bo excluded may be taken at very little over Rs. 3. 
In two tahsils the figures of cultivation were temporarily low in that year, and thu3 
the true incidence is slightly raised. If the incidence is calculated on the whole area 
assessed (901,000 acres), which may be taken as tho area regularly held for culti¬ 
vation, it falls to Rs. 3*03; and if on the whole area in holdings to Rs. 2*97. Alto- 
gether it may be said that the incidence of the now revenue is Rs. 3 for all practical 
purposes. 

26. The assessed area is 901,000 acres, or nearly 17,000 acres less than the 
area in holdings, ordinary groves, old fallow and unculturabledand having been 
frcoly omitted from tho calculation of the assets. The area actually cultivated in 
the two years of verification was 864,000 acres, but tho average of the preceding 
five years was 872,000, and this figure may be taken as r.epiesenting the ordinary 
piinimum of regular cultivation. In the year (1323 fasli =1915-16), of which the 
figures were taken in two of the four tahsils, the area sown was abnormally low, owing 
to a partial drought. Taking the average figure, tho real and permanent increase 
in tho cultivation is 13,000 acres. New fallow aggregates 48,000 acres, and it taken 
with the actual cultivated area makes a total of 906,000 acres. The assessed area 
therefore is some 5,000 acres less than the actual cultivated area plus new fallow, 
and about 29,000 acres above the regular cultivated areu. Occupancy and ex¬ 
proprietary holdings alone include 24,000 acres of land tan cultivated at the time of 
attestation, which must in the naturo of things pay regular rent and can therefore 
be included without danger in the assessable area. The remaining 5,000 acres are 
spread over a very large number of mahals, and make no practical difference to the 
assessment of any. 

27. Reference has already been made to certain “ assignod ” revooue. This 
is payable for the most part to members of the Skinner family, the Government 
having long since granted its rights to them. The amount payable by the local 
zamindars concerned to the assignees has been fixed on exactly the same principles 
and at the same standard as revenue payable to Government. The jevenuc fixed on 
these is Rs. 32,883-12-0, and the enhancement involved is Rs. 4,527 or 16 per cent. 
Mauy of these mahals lie in the inferior part of the Sikandarabad tabsil, where 
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the general enhancement is below average. There are also several mahals entirely 
free of revenue, on which a nominaldemand has been fixed at Rs. 38,291 to faci¬ 
litate the assessment of local rates only. Within other mahals therq are often 
specific areas free of reYeuuc, and these have been similarly assessed at a nominal 
figure for the same purpose. Many of them are so small however, that they will 
actually be exemptod from assessment to local rates, 

28. The result of the assossmeut in 'revenue-paying mahals is uneven. 
In the Jumna IchacUr generally there is very little enhancement, and in the- 
specially deteriorated portion there is in fact a substantial reduction. Little 
change is made too in the villages in the sandy upland overlooking the khadir. 
In other tracts as a whole of course the rise is substantial, but everywhere 
it varies with the character of the estate. Mahals owned by numerous peasant- 
proprietors as a rule are subject to moderate increases : zamindars whoso tenants 
have acquired occupancy rights for the most part, will make good the greator 
part of the enhanced revenue by increases of rents ; and only those who deliberately 
oppose the accrual of rights and at tho same time eharge high rents suffer a 
severe diminution of profits, in spite of precautions to calculate their assessable 
assets at a safe figure. In all cases however of great diminution of profits the 
increased demand will he progressive, and of the new revenue finally payable to 
Government over Rs. 1,91,000 ■frill be postponed for five years, and Rs. 84,000 
for another five years, the actual demand being: — 

Rs. a. p, 

For first five years ., .. .. .. ., 24,03,037 10 0 

From sixth year .. .. .. .. ‘25,73,620 2 0 

From eleventh year .. ,, .. .. .. 20,57,510 2 0 

In certain of tho deteriorated mahals in the Jumna khadir short-term settle- 
meuts for five or ten years in the first instance have been sanctioned, as recovery in a 
few years is not beyond hope, while some of the proprietors are under tho suspicion 
of having made no effort to chock deterioration in the hope of obtaining unusually 
favourable terms at the settlement. In this connection it may be added that tho 
mahals in question have received considerable relief during the last settlement 
from time to time, and that I myseli was instrumental in obtaining a further 
reduction for them in anticipation ol'the now term. 

29. The new revenue is based on assets of whose moderation there can be no 
question. Inadequate rents of cld occupancy tenants have been rejooted in favour 
of a valuation at rates studiously adjusted to their needs, so far as the undoubted 
title of the zamindars to an enhancement permits^ non-occupancy rants have been 
freely discounted for instability ; and tho proprietors’ own cultivation has been 
valued on the same moderate scale as the occupancy holdings, while it has received 
a liberal allowance : and finally the revenue is assessed at little more than 45 per* 
cent, of the accepted assets, and severe increases have been tempered by pro¬ 
gressive demands. The district has a temperate climate, is healthy and enjoys well- 
distributed protection from drought: its fairly dense population comprises a 
considerable percentage of industrious and enterprising cultivators, notably the 
Jats, while many others, of less agricultural repute, are able to do well in their 
favourable surroundings. Where peasant-proprictors and occupancy tenants are 
numerous, the revenue and rent charged are moderate enough to stimulate agri¬ 
cultural enterprise, and to allow a considerable margin for rural comfort or even 
luxury; aud only where oppressive rack-rentiDg landlords squeeze the utmost pice 
from the non-occupancy tenants in rent is the condition of the peasantry notice¬ 
ably low. While not refraining from assessing the revenue upon high rents which 
can be regularly collected from a submissive tenantry without undue pressure, 
the Settlement Officor under my supervision has been careful to avoid 
taking into account rents which are unsafely and oppressively high, and has 
thus prevented participation by Government in the proceeds of rack-renting 
and' harshness. No doubt' a departure from a normal 6oaIe of assessment 
would have been permitted, bad it not been felt that leniency on the part of the 
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State would have secured no benefit to the tenants. The zamindars concerned are 
not of tbe type to appreciate anything but tho loss to themselves caused by tho 
raising of the Government demand; their policy is merely to got the highest rent 
they can. 

30 The above remarks explain how it has come about that tbe assessable 
assets and the new revenues, though taken with the greatest moderation at every 
stage, have somewhat exceeded thoso estimated in the forecast. In the forecast 
framed by Government in 1914 before the inception of settlement tho total assets 
were-estimated on general lines at 56*15 lakhs ; but in actual assessment they have 
approximated 60 lakhs, tho excess being almost entirely due to the high pitch of 
non-occupancy rents, together with rigidity in collection in certain estates. Conse¬ 
quentially, the total revenue on revenue-paying mahals which, according to tho 
sanction received from the Government of India on tho basis of the forecast, was 
not to exceed 26 25 lakhs, viz., an enhancement on the old re,venue of 33 por cent., 
has actually amounted to. 26 57 lakhs giving an enhancement of 34-73 per cont. 
The rise in revenue is therefore Rs. 32,510 or nearly 2 per cent, in excess of that 
originally anticipated and sanctioned by the Government of India. The reasons 
for this excess were consequently represented to the Government of India, .who 
accepted them. It was recognized that it would have been .unjust both to the 
State and to other districts which have recently come under settlement, to assess 
Bulaitdshakr, a district of unusual prosperity, at a lower percentage than 45, merely 
in order to conform to an aihitrary limit of enhancement. 

31. The report will now he submitted to Government with the recommenda¬ 
tion that the settlement be confirmed. As usual in tho case of rocent settlements, 
it will bo Well to make tho term expiro on difi'eront dates in different parts of tho 
district; aud as a settlement can conveniently be carried out here in two years, two 
dates only seem necessary aud the following are suggested 

The term (29 years) in tahsils Bulandshahr and Sikandarabad to expire on 
30th June, 1943, i.e., with the end of 1355 fasti ; aud (30 years) in tahsile Anupshahr 
and Khurja on 30th Juno, 1949, at the end of 1356 fasti, 

32. In a note at the end of paragraph 52 of his report Mr. Phelps has 
estimated the portion of the enhancement of revenue due to canal irrigation at 
Rs. 40,000; and I have no reason to dissent from that figure, which may bo addod to 
the sum previously credited to the Ganges canal system, including the Anupshahr 
and Mat branches. Owner’s rate will however disappear practically everywhere, 
except in tho ease of the Bajauta distributary,' which was too new for the assessing 
officers to tako into account like area irrigated from it as “ web.” 

33. The settlement was accompanied by a revision of records which has finally 
determined the legal status of proprietary cultivation as sir or khudkasht as the 
case may bo, and has resulted in the recording up to date of land subject to 
occupancy and ex-proprietary rights. It has also of course purged the record of 
proprietary right from many inaccuracies and omissions and from frequent con¬ 
fusion. The work wa3 energetically tackled by the Assistant Record Officers artd, 
but for mistaken zeal on the part of one of them, which gave Mr, Phelps as Record 
Officer an increased burden of appellate work, has been satisfactorily accomplished. 
It produced 10,500 separate original case3 for formal decision, and over 1,000 
appeals for the Record Officer, as well as a certain number of second appeals to 
the Commissioner, 

■84. The rest of the case-work was concerned, chiefly with applications for 
enhancement of the rent of occupancy and ex-proprictary tenants: but there were 
some applications by tenants for abatement, and a few for commutation of rent 
hitherto paid in kind ; and of course the revenue had to be distributed over th? 
various separate groups of zamindars in mahals. This work was shared by the 
Settlement Officer and his assistants, one of the Assistant Record Officers being 



specially empowered for this purpose in addition to Mr. Lane. As Additional 
Commissioner I myself saw a good deal of this work in appeals and found it well 
done. 

35. The total cost of the operations to the end of March is reported at about 
Rs. 2,12,500. A few thousands more had to be spent after that on miscellaneous 
work remaining after Mr. Phelps had given oyer charge. 

36, The work of both Mr. Phelps and Mr, Lane was excellent throughout, 
being marked by energy, ability and good sense. It deserves the high commenda¬ 
tion of Government. 

P. HARRISON 

Junior Member, 

The Qth October, 1919, Board of Revenue, United Provinces. 






Final Report on the Settlement of Bnlandshahr. 

CHAPTER I. 

The country and the people. 

1, Bulandshahr district, with an aroa of 1,906 square miles, lies between 
Meerut on the north and Aligarh on. the south; on the west it is separated from 
Delhi and the Punjab by the Jumna, on the east from Moradabad and Budaun by 
the Ganges. There are four tahsils. Sikandarabad, with 517 square miles and 3 
parganaa, occupies a oompact area on the north-west, has a large share of Jumna 
khadir, and extends to within a few miles of Ghariabad and Delhi. Khurja, with 
457 square miles and 3 parganas, is a long thin strip stretching along the Aligarh 
border on the south from the Jutnaa on the west to. beyond the Kali on the east. 
Bulandshahr, with 477 square mile* and 4 parganaa, is shaped like a C and fills 
the north-east and centre of the district. Anupshahr, with 455 square miles and 
3 parganaa, is the eastern tahsil lying along the Ganges, filling the hollow of the 
Bulandshahr C in the north, but tapering narrowly between Aligarh and the 
Ganges on the south. 

2. The physical features of the district, including natural soil formations, 
rivers, drainage lines, and canal systems, run roughly from north to south and 
constitute well-defined tracts which are the basis of circle and soil-classification. 
From west to east they are as follow :— 

3. The Jumna, forming the west boundary of the district, is associated with 
lowlands which are 8 or 10 miles wide to the north but become narrower and leas 
important lower down. The actual Jumna khadir, which receives patchy and 
generally sandy deposits, is nowhere wide and in places is nothing but sand or 
shelving jungle. Cultivation is shifting and uncertain, irrigation is unnecessary, 
population is scanty, and diluvion is common, especially as the river has of late 
been setting eastwards. This narrow area has a quinquennial settlement. But the 
tributary streams Hindan and Bhuriya add to the extent and impo'rtanoe of the 
lowlands in p&rgana Dadri, and though the former river has lost most of its water 
and rapidly approaches and joins the Jumna, the Bhuriya continues an independent 
and swollen existence throughout moss of tahsil Sikandarabad. 

4. East of the Jumna and gradually approaching it the various channels of 
the Hindan meander through pargana Didri. Though its beds are now mostly dry 
and floods scarce, the light old alluvium yields cultivation which, with cheap or no 
irrigation, is often stable and fertile. Reh and water-logging prevail in places, 
but as a whole the Hindan khadir is the soundest in the whole lowlands. 

5. Very different is the case of the Bhuriya, which, swollen with waters 
robbed from the Hindan, is now a pretentious and pernicious river. Flowing a few 
mileB east of the Hindan along the foot of the uplands, and gathering volume in* 
pargana Dankaur, it has ruined large areas with disastrous floods. Hamlets have 
been swept away, and cultivation replaced with worthless reh or thick animal- 
haunted jungle, which is still spreading. Culturable silt is left on the banks in 
places, but it is precarious, and there are wide stretches of water-lpggcd waste, 
with a feverish climate and falling population. The Bhuriya flood circle is the 
worst in the khadir, but it terminates towards the south of, pargana Dankaur 
where the stream disappears into the Jumna. The deteriorated villages are given 
short-term settlements, which take effect from 1326 F. 

6. The crest of the upland east of the khadir is marked by a tone of sandy 
undulations. These are fairly broad an d continuous in the north, with occasional 
©utcrops in the lowlands, Towards Dankaur the sandy belt gets narrower and 
yellower and even breaks off; in the south of pargana Dankaur it reappears, now 
quite olose to the Jumna (the Bhuriya having disappeared); but it is not found in 
pargana Jewar, 
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7. Now begins the main tract of loam uplands Stretching eastwards to the 
Kali and occupying the west centre of the district. Though broken up by a 
discontinuous ridge of sandy soil and by various drainage lines and chains of 
depressions, it is for the most part a level fertile plain, amply irrigated from a 
generous system of canals, but damaged in many places by saturated Btretches of 
usar and by the poison of rth in the cultivation. 

8. Its first sub-division is a fine sound strip irrigated by the main and right 
Kalda distributaries, the former of which, supplemented from the Mat Branch, 
continues through tabsil Khurja as the Jewar distributary. East of this from 
Dankaur downwards the Patwaha stream, re-int'orced by a out from Hirnoti, 
drains the south of the district, and is associated with usar and saturation, which 
are only partially relieved by the deepening and straightening operations of the 
Irrigation department. In tahsil Khurja the Patwaha tract is important enough 
to constitute a separate assessment circle which is distinguished by slopes, usar 
and the absence of canal-irrigation. 

9. The next important feature is the Mat Branch, which, with innumerable 
channels, flows right through the central loam plain of tahsils Sikandarabad apd 
Khurja. It has been twice enlarged and remodelled, and the reduction and altera¬ 
tion of outlets have resulted in some uncertainty in its irrigation. Its undeniable 
benefits are limited by two defects of soil in its neighbourhood. One of these is a 
■second sandy ridge, which though narrow and discontinuous is traceable thsoUgh 
the whole tract from north to south; the other is a series of depressions lying near 
the foot of the ridge. The alignment of the Mat Branch along the watershed is 
intelligible enough ; but it is unhappy in many parts of this district, in that the 
soil is either too high and sloping or else too low and water-logged to receive much 
benefit. Many drains have been cut or deepened by the Irrigation department with 
the object of relieving saturation, e.g., the Hasanpur drain north of the Kaena 
escape and the Hirnoti drain connecting with the improved Patwaha; but the 
obstruction to drainage and unduly high spring-level which naturally occur in a 
chain of depressions at the foot of a ridge, have been unfortunately aggravated by 
the elevated berm of the canal, the character of its remodelled banks, the multitude 
of its channels, and the wasteful use of flow-irrigation. Many villages in tahsils 
Sikandarabad and Khurja hdve been severely damaged by percolation and water- 
logging, and stretches of r«A-infected waste hate spread and are spreading. 

The special characteristics of the Mat Branch* tract are 1 suitably treated in 
circle and soil-classification (e.g., the 2nd and 3rd circles in Sikandrabad and the 
Mat Branoh circle in Khurja) ; while the question of arresting saturation is receiv 
ing the attention of the Irrigation authorities (vide no. 3096/92B—742W/I. W., 
dated 18th November, 1918, from Secretary to Government, Public Works depart¬ 
ment, to Revenue department). 

10. The couutry oast of the Mat Branch is drained by the Kbaron, a .stream 
which, like the smaller and shorter Patwaha, is associated with low-lying usar 
plains and reh-infection, though its channel has been regulated by the Irrigation 
department; it has several tributaries in Khurja tahsil, where it gives its name to 
a separate and inferior assessment circle. 

11. Whore^rrigation from the Mat Branch ceases, it is taken up by the 
splendid system of the main Ganges canal, which flowing through tahsils Sikandra¬ 
bad, Bulandahahr, and Khurja, irrigates a fine tract of level loam, which has no 
superior iu the district), Tbero are however two parallel ridges of light soil in its 
neighbourhood in Khurja tahsil, ast well os a low-lying tract traversed by the 
Aligarh drain. 

12. Canal-irrigation is terminated on the east by the Kali Nadi. This is a 
perennial river which divides the district into two halves, flowing south through 
tabsil Bulandahahr, passing the headquarters town, and turning south-east through 
tahsil Khurja It? valley, which used to be seriously infected with reh, has enor¬ 
mously improved and now yields superior and often rich ra&i oropa. The chief 
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reason for this recovery from saturation is undoubtedly the training of the river 
by the engineers ; but subsidiary causes aro probably a series of dry seasons and the 
restriction of supplies of water from the Ganges oanal, leading to less percolation 
from the upland into the khadir, The river has inferior slopes which are broken in 
places, and in some of its southerly reaohes the banks seem to suffer from excessive 
sub-soil drainage. These various characteristics are recognised in the circle and 
soil classification of both tabsilp. 

13. The eastern half of the district is drained by the Nim, a deepened and 
well-defined stream which flows throughout from north to south with an eastern 
tendency; and by the Choiya, which is a straggling series of depressions draining 
the low tracts in the south-west and passing into the Nira at Dibai. The broad 
tract between the Kali and the Nim being shut oB on both sides from the canal, is 
dependent for its irrigation upon wells. These have been greatly multiplied and 
improved, and the normal soil is level loam of considerable fertility ; but it tends 
to unevenness and lightness in places, especially to the south in east Pah'asii; and its 
southern portions fall under the depressing influences of the Choiya, which is a8Bocia~ 
ted with water-logging, heavy soil, limited success with wells, wide expanses of 
war, and patchy,, over-saturated cultivation. 

The central circle of tahsil Bulandshahr and tho well circle of Anupshahr 
represent tho sounder portions of this tract, while the Choiya, Hear, and East Paha 3 i> 
circles correspond with the inferior areas towards the south. 

14. The Nim.intersects pargana Siyana and tahsil Anupshahr, and consti¬ 
tutes a long thin tract to itself (with corresponding assessment circles). Though 
training by the Irrigation department has facilitated much new cultivation, and 
though the upper reaches are dry for moat of tho year, the lowlands are liable to 
floods, the slopes to unevenness and reh, and the areas above to light soil and even 
occasional sand-bills. 

15. Between the influences of the Nim and those of the Ganges th«re lies a 
fine tract of superior loam, irrigated throughout by the Anupshahr Branch. It is 
broken in pargana Siyana by two ridges of sand, and outcrops of light soil from 
the Ganges and Nim obtrude themselves hero and there; but as a whole this 
tract (the Canal circle of tahsil Anupshahr and the East Siyana circle) is sound, 
level, and free from saturation or other deterioration. Irrigation, however, is 
rather capricious and insufficient, especially in the higher reaches of the Anupshahr 
Branch 

16. Finally, the Ganges forma the eastern boundary of the distriot. Its in¬ 
fluence is extensive in the north, but narrows below Anupshahr. In the northern 
half the ravines often spread 2 or 3 miles inland and culminate in ridges and sandy 
outcrops ; but in pargana Dibai the transition from hangar to khadir is quicker, 
and undulations of pilota are more common than bills of drifting sand. The 
spring level in this tract is very deep, wells are expensive and unserviceable, the 
oanal supply is scanty, and cultivation, though increased in area, is broken, inferior, 
and beset by wild animals. 

17. The khadir below the high cliff is variable, with changing areas and 
deposits. Almost everywhere there are in the river bed wide expansos of sand, 
jhao, grass-jungle, and grazing ground, which are the home of countless pig and 
wild cattle. Tho cultivation below the cliff varies from negligible or precarious 
to wide and rich; injjthe latter case rice, sugarcane, wheat, and even kharif 
eucceed, with irrigation where necessary from cheap lever wells. Below Rajghat 
the khadir is particularly stable, beoauso.the river is controlled by an elaborate 
series of spurs protecting the headworks of the Lower Ganges Canal as Naraura. 
From the railway bridge to Naraura the khadir is Government property, but-—an 
experimental cattle form having failed—is now let for cultivation to contractors. 
Thence downwards the Lower Ganges Canal runs through the lowlands, protecting 
them with its cross-spurs from diluvion, but giving no irrigation in this district. 
The mahala' liable to fluvial action aro given quinquennial settlements, except 
in the case of large and affluent estates. 
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18. The climate is of the character usually found in North India. The winter 
is extremely cold, aggravated by west winds, and there is some liability to froet in 
January; the crops suffered severely from the abnormal frost which visited the 
whole province eaTly in 1905. The cold weather rainfall is light and is 
generally postponed till January or February ; indeed it often comes too late to 
be of 'great use to the crops. The hot weather is marked by dusty west winder 
but is not otherwise extreme. The monsoon is erratic; for though both current* 
serve, they are comparatively weak when they reach this district. Of a total 
average rainfall of 26*28 inches, 22*85 come in June, July, August, and 
September. Generally speaking, more rain is received towards the Ganges than 
towards the Jumna, and the western portions of the district appear to approximate 
the drier country of the Punjab. 

Drj 19 , A cycle of dry years, which was particularly marked in tahsil Sikandarabad, 

began in 1892 and culminated in the famine of 1898. There was again Bbort 
rainfall, rather locally, in 1899; and the droughts of 1905, 1907, 1913, and 1916 
were felt everywhere in greater or less degree. The protection however afforded 
to this district by its admirable canal system (vide paragraph 52) has Baved 
it from the extremity of distress felt elsewhere. Revenue is of course suspended 
or remitted on occasions in dry villages, but regular famine relief is seldom 
or never required in Bulandshahr. Indeed in year* of provincial drought 
inigated traots tend to make a profit out of the necessities off obhew. Tbul 
the widespread scarcity of 1899 was reported to have been wholly unfelt in this 
district, which bad plenty of grain in store and exported it freely at an immense 
profit. Again, the drought of the current year, aggravated as it is by the reoeot 
influenza epidemic and by prices forced up (chiefly by war conditions) to unheard of 
levels, is certainly more severe and widespread than that of 1913*14. But I toured 
the Jalaun district) throughout 1913-14, and I have toured Bulandshahr during the 
current cold weather; and I say without hesitation that the distress here now 
cannot in any way be compared with the distress of Buudelkhand five years ago. 

20. Except in the Jumna khadir, the Ganges ravines, and the remoter parts of 
paryanas Dankaur, Jewar,and Dibai, communications are adequate. ,The East Iqdiap 
main line passes through Khurja and Sikandarabad tahsils from south-east to north¬ 
west with busy stations at Khurja Junction, at Dankaur (4 miles by metalled road 
from SikaDdarabad and seven from Dankaur) nod (though less.important) at Dadri. 
Smaller stations for passengers also exist every few miles. From Khurja Junction 
a branch line, opened about 1905, passes Khurja an l Bulandshahr towns, and then 
runs parallel to the Meerut road northwards to Hapur Junction; it thus traverses 
some of the richest parts of the district, and would be eysn more useful if its service 
-both for goods and passengers -were more adequate. The Oudh and Rohilkhand 
branch from Aligarh to Bareilly also crosses the south-east corner of th* diatriot, 
with substantial goods traffic at Dibai Station and pilgrim traffio at Rajghat on the 
Ganges; but this line also has a very poor service at present. 

Bout*. 21. The district is well provided with roads, especially in its central parts, 

MHniioa. kut the Kali and the Nira continue to be obstacles, as bridges are still soarce. Tha 

Orand Trunk Road, carrying an inoessant traffio, traverses the heart of the district, 
passing north through Khurja to Bulandshahr and then swinging north-west through 
Sikandarabad and Dadri to Delhi. From Bulandshahr other metalled roads radiate, 
north to Hapur and Meerut, north-east to Siyana aud Garhmukteshar, east to 
Anupshabr on the Ganges with short branches at half way to the flourishing market 

at Jahahgirabad, and Bouth-west to the railway at Cbola (wbiob till 1905 WM the 

nearest station to Bulandshahr), and so on to -Jbajbar. The south-east of t** 
district is interned By the metalled road from Anupshahr to Aligarh with a 
metalled feeder to DiSai and its railway station, another to Pindrawal and Atraoli 
road station, and a third through Chbatari to Pahasu. The market of Dankaur on 
the edge of the Jumna khadiris also connected with its station and Sikandarabad by 
metalled road, and there are other ffeqrt metalled stretches here-and there. 
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22. Unmetalled roads are also numerous and well-aligned. Perhaps the most 
important is that running from Bulandshahr through Shikarpnr and Dibai to 
Ramghat on the Ganges, for the metalling of which proposals exist but are tempo¬ 
rarily in abeyance. Others connect Sikandarabad with Gulaothi (north-east) and so 
on across the Kali to Siyana, with Delhi direct via Surajpur and the khadir, and 
with Khurja direct, the last-named being the old Mughal road no longer kept up as 
metalled. Khurja has roads to Shikarpur(east), to Pahasu (south-east) (thence metal¬ 
led to Chhatari), and to the market of Jewar (south-west) in the Jumna khadir. 
Jewar is also connected with Dankaur (north) and with Jhajhar (north-east). The 
communications of tahsil Anupshahr are perhaps .the least satisfactory, as the Nim 
has only threo road bridges, and the Ganges ravines are an obstacle. But roads 
radiate from Ahar, Jahangirabad, and other centres, and village tracks are every¬ 
where numerous. 

23. I have said that the Kali, whose banks are too steep for wheeled traffic, 
divides the district into two halves and thus impedes communications. But 
improvement has been made in this matter largely through the public spirit of 
individuals. In commemoration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee a fine stpne bridge 
over tho river was erected near Gulaothi by a Saiyid of that place^ who at the same 
time motalled the two miles bebweon tho bridge and the Meerut road at Gulaothi, In 
the extreme south of the district the Aligarh-Anupsh&hr road crosses the Kali by an 
iron bridge to which the Nawab of Chhatari munificently contributed; while at Pahasu 
a few miles higher up the stream a solid stone bridge was built in 1908-03 largely 
at the expense of the Nawab of Pahasu. At Bulandshahr itself the Kali bridge 
has recently been improved and enlarged. The river also has a bridge of boats on 
tho Khurja-Shikarpur road, and ferries at various points. 

24. Other modern improvements have been the extension of metalling on the 
Sikandarabad-£)ankaur road to Dankaur in 1904-05, the metalling of the Buland- 
shahr-Siyana road in 1903-09, that of the Pahasu-Chhatari road in 1911-12, and the 
extension from Chola to Jhajhar quite recently. Considerable advances have thus 
been made, and when the Bulandshahr-Shikarpur-Dibai road is metalled, the district 
will be on tho whole very well provided with road communications. 

There are frequent ferries ovor the Jumna and Gauges, but the traffic on the 
rivers themselves is now negligible. 

25. Tho district is almo3t exclusively agricultural, and the chief markets have 
already been incidentally mentioned. Khurja is the most important, being the 
trade centre for grain and specially cotton for the whole south of the district. It 
boasts merohants with very substantial business, half a dozen cotton ginning and 
pressing factories, and a little glazed pottery of some repute. Sikandarabad is the 
big market of tho west, while the north-west has ready access to Ghaziabad and 
Delhi. Bulandshahr itself has bazars with local business, but is nob an important 
trade centre. East of the Kali, Siyana, Jahangirabad, Shikarpur, and especially 
Dibai are the homes of flourishing artisan^ and distributing centres of rural 
produce, Dibai in particular being a large cotoon centre with several gins and 
prosses. All ovor the district small market towns exist at convenient distances, 
and the Jumna khadir is sufficiently served by Dankaur, Jowar, and other 
smaller bazars. With tho disappeirance of river traffic Anupshahr and Ramghat 
on the Ganges have declined in importance. 

26. Trade is almost entirely confined to agricultural produce,.notably cotton. 
Indigo factories, large and small, are seen all over the district in canal-irrigated 
tracts ; but,most of them were disused and sowings had enoi'mously declined, until 
the war put an end to tho import of synthetic indigo. The consequent boom of the 
natural dye led to renewed sowings ai)d to the restoration of numerous factories. 
Very high prices led to largo profits in 1915 and 1916, but tho futuro of this 
industry seems to be very uncertain. The most important factorios are the' pro¬ 
perty of Mr. Pereira in and near Malakpur (tabsil Anupsbanr;. 

27< The statistics of population are tabulated .below. Between 1881 and 
1901 thero was a general and steady increase, except for a falling-off in tahsil 
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Sikandarabad and pargana Khurja in the first decado, which was attributed at the 
time to malarious influence? oausod by obstructions to drainage and a rising water- 
level. From 1901 to 1911 the natural growth was arrested by plague, and 
population fell in all parganaa except Siyana, Ahar, and the more prosperous tracts 
gf Dadri, Other modifying factors have been (i) fluctuations along the Ganges 
bank, where alluvial conditions como into play and where the cessation of river 
trafEo has diminished the importance of such places as Anupshahr and Ramghat; 

(ii) diluvion with disappearance of homesteads in the Jumna khadir; (iii) 
docreasos in the sandy tracts of tahsil Sikandara bad; (iv) the inundation of the 
Bhuriya valley causing a perniiious climate and loss of cultivation. Useful 
statistics by castss and occupations ar% not available; but I have often 
noticed how the custom of widow re-marriage leads to remarkable increases of 
population among such classes as Gujars and Lodhas. 

On the whole the general advance in health, standard of comfort, and popula¬ 
tion is satisfactory, except in the khadir, and is most marked in canal-irrigated 
tracts; while, the improvement by drainage of the valleys of the Kali and Nim has 
had favourable results. In density tahsil Bulandshahr especially pargana Baran 
leads t&e way; and parganas Sikandarabad and Anupshahr are also thickly popula¬ 
ted. Dankaur, on the other hand, though sufficiently dense on its cultivated area, 
has only 393 persons per square mile of total area, the reason being that large 
tracts have fallen waste in the khadir. The lowest all-round density is in pargana 
Jewar, chiefly on account of its remoteness. 
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Bikandarabail .. 

236,000 

224,868 

200,849 

254,743 

493 

823 

Bulandshahr ,, 

362,901 

281,928 

332,262 

838,220 

699 

943 

Khurja • 

212,561 

223,137 

206,838 

258,840 

500 


Anupshahr 

213,294 

222,481 1 

278,152 

276,989 i 

609 

826 

Total ,. 

924,822 

949,914 

1,138,101 

1,123,792 

690 

888 


28. Appendix VIII and the two appendices next following give, if read together, 
a concise view of the proprietary classes, estates, and tenures. The largest area i3 
held by Jats, who have largely increased their property. As a class they love the 
land and its ownership, they are shrewd and skilful managers, and they treat their 
tenantry humanely. 

The principle estates are the following :— 

(i) Kuchesar : costly litigation and easy-going management have led to heavy 

debts; trustees are now in charge, but they leave most things to agents ; 
the bulk of this fine estate lies in tahsil Bulandshahr. 

(ii) Sahaupur estate, also mostly in tahsil Buldndshabr, is skilfully managed 

and financially sound. 

(iii) Kurnvar Karan SiDgh of Unohagaon, a careful and sympathetic landholder 

of the old-fashioned type, is constantly adding to his already large 
estate, which lies chiefly in tahsil Anupshahr ; his tenahts are comfort* 
SMe and contcntod, and occupancy rights are enoouraged. 

(iv) The £ r Jats in tahsil Anupshahr are agricultural enthusiasts and 

considem managers. The reproach of rent-concealment is now 
entirely removed, and rents though low are correctly recorded. Rai 
Bahadu Amar Singh, O.B.E., is well known for intelligent and 
expensive agricultural experiments, especially with wells and pumping 
engines. He has also been awarded a life jagir for brilliant recruiting 
work. 
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(y) The Hursan family owns a certain numbeT of villages. 


There are also various Jat land-owners of secondary importance, besides 
industrious and prosperous co-paroenary communities scattered about, generally in 
the more fertile tracts ; much of the best proprietary cultivation is in Jat hands. 


29. Of the Muhammadan Rajputs by far the most important are the great 
Lalkhani families. At last settlement thepe estates incurred a genoral and unenvi¬ 
able reputation for oppressive management, exorbitant demands from tenants, 
including all sorts of nazarana, and concealment of assets by falsifying records and 
letting down cultivation. It is now a pleasure to be able to report that in most' of 
the larger estates th^se abuses have greatly diminished if not entirely disappeared. 
Lalkhani management indeed is still exaoting, rents are high and rigidly collected, 
ocoupancy rights are prevented by leases, and the proprietor’s authority is stoutly 
maintained. Extra dues also are taken in various estates, and some account of these 
will be found in the discussion of non-occupancy assets (paragraphs 69, 70, 71 infra). 
Nor i* nazarana unknown, especially at the renewal of leases, though the greater 
portion of this probably goes to the karindaa and not to the estates. But these are 
comparatively petty exactions, and, with a few regrettable exceptions, the Tent 
accounts ami village papers in Lalkhani villages are now reasonably faithful. More¬ 
over, the device of letting down cultivation and irrigation in view of settlement has 
now practically vanished; for modern enlightenod proprietors do not oare to demean 
themselves by a fraud which is at once so unworthy, so unprofitable, and so easily 
deteoted. I may add that before the attestation of Khurja and Anupshahr tahsils 
I wrote to the chief Lalkhani and other proprietors inviting their cordial co; 
operation in getting correct records attested. These advances were met with 
courtesy, and my Assistant Record Officers generally'received the assistance they 
required. 

30 (i) The Pabasu estate, the bulk of which lies in tahsil Khurja, is managed 

with strictnosd, but fairness. The Nawnb himself, beiug Primo Minister of Jaipur 
State, has Utile leisure for personal re3idenc3 at Pahasu ; but his control is real and 
marked by great business ability. The estate haB increased under his management, 
and the accounts are above suspicion. 

(ii) Tho Chhatari estate, mostly in tahsil Khurja, was managed by the Court of 
Wards from 1898 till 1909, when the present Nawab came of age and took over the 
property. The Nawab wisely continued tho methods to which he succeeded, and 
while rents are high and the management is rigid if not autocratic, there is no harsh¬ 
ness and the accounts are accurate and straightforward. I may add that tho present 
Nawab has given great assistance to military recruiting in the district. 
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(iii) The Dharampur estate, almost entirely iu tho southern half of tahsil Anup¬ 
shahr, is now divided into two portions. The smaller of these belongs to Kunwar 
Muhammad Ubaid-ullah, Khan Bahadur, who early in tho settlement approached me 
spontaneously, and frankly admitted that some Rs. 8,000 of rents in ten villages were 
kept out of the village papers, such concealment being iu fact a tradition of the 
Dharampur estate; he also followed this up by facilitating the attestation of 
the correct rent-rolls. Special acknowledgement is therefore due to this pro¬ 
prietor for his candid attitude in the matter. The management of this 03tate is 
exacting, and many of the tenants are discontented, while the customary dues 
are also taken: but there is, considerable improvement on tho old oppressive 
methods, and the records may now be taken to be substantially accurate., 
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<i\) Kunwar Abdul Jalil Khan, the owner or controller of the larger portion Kunttar Abdul 

of the Dharampur estate, has been slower in shaking off the old abuses. Young and Jal 
inexperienced, he is in the hands of subordinates whoso interest it is to 
oppress the tenantry, to keep thpm helpless and impoverished, and to perpetuate 
irregular methods and unrecorded exactions. Indigo is forced and sold at unfair 
rates; fodder, cheap grain, and ghi and other extras are taken; grain-renting is 
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insisted on. in some villages and manipulated to the profit of tho estate and its 
underlings, and rack-rents are extorted bnt not faithfully reoorded. Whole groups 
of discontented tenants are now in revolt, are declining to pay rents except by 
money-order, disputing their leases, claiming occnpanoy rights, and involving 
the proprietor in acrimonious and ruinous litigation. My efforts to get 
accurate rent-rolls attested in this estate havo been obstinately resisted by the 
proprietor and his myrmidons, and I have been compelled to value many of his 
mahali at specially prepared circle rates (vide paragraphs infra). 

(v) The Danpur estate (in Atiupshahr and Khurja tahsils) also maintains the 
old-fashioned traditions of outside exactions in addition to rack-rents; the latter 
are often recorded at an exorbitant level, and the fonantry are impoverished and 
discontented. In Rajghat, a well-known place of Hindu pilgrimage, an oppressive 
system ,of monopolies has only lately been discontinued through litigation 
supported by the organized efforts of the Hindu community. 

The Talibnagar and Atraoli estates, as well as a multitude of smaller Muham¬ 
madan Rajputs, continue similar methods, in varying degrees of harshness and 
rapacity; but it is satisfactory to note that when rack-rents are extorted, they are 
now recorded to a much fuller extent than they used to be. 

31. There are a certain nnmbcr of Hindu Rajputs of moderate affluence (e. g., 
the raises of Sikri and Jewar in tahsil Khurja); but the majority of this clan are 
small proprietors and co-parccncrs, many of whom cultivate their own land in 
various parts of the district, especially tahsils Sikandarabad and Khurja. They tend 
to be indolent both in cultivation and in rental management. 

32. The money-lending classes (including Vaish and Khattri) have gained much 
in proprietary ownership all over the district, and seldom loso a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring land. Having gained it, they troat it and tho tenants meroly 
as a money investment, and'forco up tho rents to an impossible level. Sometimes 
the records arc falsified, as in the case of some Sikandarabad and Dibai proprietors 
who oxecute bogus money-bouds, as well as regular leases, for tho land. If arrears 
accumulate, this is no pocuniary disadvantage, because more bonds can be written, 
high interest can be taken (and is the first charge on the harvest), and the tonantry 
is bound hand to foot to its financier-proprietor. 

33. The most important Brahman estate belongs to the minors of Shikarpur, 
is managed by the Court of Wards, and lies mostly in tahsil Bulandshahr. Other 
Brahmans are soattorod about the district, and,somj are peasant-proprietors. 

34. (i) The most) prominent Pathan proprietor of the district was the late 
Nawab of Jahangirabad, a retired Judge and Honorary Secretary of the M. A.-O. 
College, Aligarh. The ostate, which lies in tahsil Anupshahr, is prosperous, and 
the management is intelligent and vigilant without being harsh. Rents aro 
high and considerable oxtra dues are taken, but on the other hand prudent 
and profitable expenditure has been incurred on wells. The accounts 1 are 
faithfully kepti 

(ii) The Dalaoli estate, also in Anupshahr, is managed with rapacity and 
the tenauts are impoverished. Rack-rents are taken, extras are extorted, and 
leases and sometimes occupancy rights aro sold to the highest bidder. 

(ill) The Barah Basti Pathans,, chiefly in Khurja (whence thoy sprang), in 
east Siyana and north Ahar, are mostly prosperous, and many live in co-parcenary 
communities, with 3omo home cultivation and a pretty taste in groves and orchards. 
The most prominent of them owns the estate of Daulatpur in tahsil Anupshahr, and 
though he is extravagant and in debt, 'his management is reasonable though strict. 
The smaller men are unsympathetic to their tenants and quarrelsome amongst 
themselves. 
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PatbaM m ft whole have lost land through indolence and extravagance. 

35. Tho Sayyids are bigger losers of land than any othef community, the 
aiual reason being careless extravagance followed by litigation and debt. 

(i) The Aurangabad Saiyid estate in tahsil Bulandshahr and the adjoining 

part of Anupshahr is a good instance of this; the family has neither 
tho skill nor the thrift to liquidate its enormous load of debt, while 
the villages are left to the whims of changing learindaa, whose manage¬ 
ment varies from neglectful to rapacious. 

(ii) Tho Pindrawal property in Anupshahr and Khurja tahsils, once a fine 

Lalkhani estate but now passed to Saiyids from tho Punjab, has also 
been dissiputed through reckless extravagance, *nd the bulk is now 
managed by the Court of Wards, which has had to sell two villages. 

(iii) The Khanpur estate in tahsil Anupshahr was given after the Mutiny 

to Sardar Bahadur Mir Khan,. with partial revenue remissions ; but 
his successors have squandered the property and neglected the 
villages. 

A great many of the smaller Saiyids are in similar case, vanity, indolence, and 
litigionsness being unhappily more common than attention to business or to agricul¬ 
ture. 

36. The biggest Kayasth property is the Lala Babu estate in tahsil 
Anupshahr, which is known in Bengal as tho Paijrpara Raj. Ib originally comprised 
75 villages in this district, but some have been sold, and the estate now consists of 
four distinct portions, the most prominent owner being a member of the Bengal 
Provincial Council. All four estates are prosperous, well-supervised by local 
superintendents, and humanely administered. The tenants are contented, nazarana 
(which used to be ri fe) is reduced to a minimum, tho accounts are oorrect, and 
reasonable sums have been expended on well-improvement. 

The only other Kayasths who call for mention are locally influential city men 
of Sikaudarabad, who squeeze high rents (with interest on arrears) out of their 
tenants, and entirely neglect their welfare. 

37. Almost all the Gujar proprietors belong to Sikaudarabad tahsil, mostly 
in bhaiyachara communities cultivating their own land. Their natural instincts 
are for a wild and pastoral life, and many congregate in the khadir. At the same 
time several fine hangar villages are owned by Gujars of more stable habits. They 
are easy-going clannish people, and when they let land to tenants, it is usually to 
their own brethren on nominal rent3. 
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38. The only European estate is tho Skinner property, mostly in Sikandarabad 
tahsil with the original family mansion and headquarters at Bilaapur. Numerous 
successors have divided up tho estate, tho largest proprietor now being Mr. Fergus. 
Some owners who live in England prefer to sell their villagos, and this decrease in 
European-owned land is siili continuing. The managemeut is generally careful, 
with a decided tendoncy towards leniency. 

39. A well managed little Taga estate is that of Ahmadna^ar Toli in Anup- 
shahr pargaua, and there are some prosperous Taga families near Siyana. For the 
size of the community its proprietary gains are large. 

40. The only Ahirs worth mentioning are the Chaubisa clan; which owns some 
of'the finest villages in parganas Sikaudarabad and Agauta. They cultivate their 
own land and, are probably the best all-round husbandmen in the district. They 
are deservedly prosperous. 

41. In common with other Muhammadans (except Lalkbanis), Shekhs and 
BUuchis are losing ground ; while their domestic predilections are for comfort and 
expenditure, they have no real affection for the land, and their sole idea of manage¬ 
meut is to get as much rent as possible. 

$2. About two-thirds of the entire area are owned by single proprietors or 
undivided families, who predominate enormously in Anupshahr tahsil, and moder¬ 
ately in Khurja and Bulandshahr. This predominance it explained by a consideration 
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of the large Jat, Lalkhani, and other estates which have just been enumerated. 
In the remaining area the commonest form of tenure is bhaiyachara, which covers 
over 40 per cent, of tahsil Sikaddarabad. Bhaiyachara implies division of the 
actual area on thh spot and is therefore associated with owners’ cultivation, Such 
peasant proprietors are usually Qujaxs, Rajputs (Muhammadan as well as Hindu) 
or Jats ; and while they are commonest in Sikandaiabad, they are also found in 
other tahsils, e.g., in Jewar pargana, in Barah Basti villages, and in Rajput settle¬ 
ments on the Qanges. 

Cultivating olssses. 43. Of tho tenantry the classes holding the largest areas are Hindu Rajputs 
(including Thakurs), Brahmans, and Jats, each with over 100,000 acres. Brahmans 
and Rajputs very seldom'get any privilege in the rents, and when they do it is 
because they enjoy some local prestige as previous owners of tho land and not 
because of their high caste; but these twice-born classes tend to be indolent alike in 
cultivating and in rent-paying, and their h%bit of keeping their women in pardak 
and of employing labourers if they can afford it instead of working themselves, adds 
to their inefficiency. Jats are very different I they love the land, tend to congre¬ 
gate in the better villages, and take a pride in successful all-round husbandry and 
excellent cattle. The predominance of this shrewd, energetic class both as proprie¬ 
tors and tenants is a great asset in the agricultural stability of the district. Lodhas 
cultivate over 71,000 acres, chiefly in tahsil Anupsbahr ; they are industrious hus¬ 
bandmen, and pay high rents punctually and uncomplainingly, Chamars, wnn 
65,000 acres, also pay high rates, being both laborious and submissive ; it is much 
easier to rack-rent a Lodkaor a Cbamar than a Jat. Gujars oome ne' - ' with nearly 
54,000 acres of tenant land, Gujar tenants, like Gujar proprietors, being mostly 
found in fjikandarabad tahsil. Though many are learning to be successful cultiva¬ 
tors in good canal-irrigated villages, they are naturally roving, unsteady folk, who 
refuse to ho bothered with wells, intensive) agriculture or superior stock. They are 
indulgently treated both by their kinsmen proprietors and by the Skinner 'estates, 
and they p^iy lower rents than any other class. About 50,000 acres are tenanted by 
Muhammadans of various sorts, many being converted Rajputs and nearly all 
indifferent husbandmen with no liking for agriculture or hard work. The ( highest 
rents in the district are paid by Malis, who are specialists in the garden cultivation 
to bo found round market-towns ; they have only 9,300 aores, but practically every 
field is heavily manured, systematically irrigated from a well, and treble-cropped ; 
the average non-occupancy rout-rate paid by Malis exceeds Rs. 13 an acre, a strong 
contrast to tho Gujar,-who pays about Rs. 8-6-0, 

Camming tjn- 44, Appendix IV gives an idea of the cultivating tenures of the district. Sir 

utM ‘ has naturally decreased with the occasional alienation of proprietary right, and a good 

deal of what is recorded is sub-let. Khudlcasht has increased, but some of it is ficti¬ 
tious, being introduced with the approach of settlement in order to secure the 
benefit of low standard rates. Proprietary cultivation is negligible in tahsil Anup- 
shahr where large estates predominate, and well over half of it lies in Sikandarabad, 
where it is held chiefly by Rajputs (some being Muhammadan), Gujars, Jats, Brah¬ 
mans, Thakurs, and Ahirs. 

Occupancy riglits 45 Occupancy rights on the whole have multiplied and 62 per cent, of the 

total tenant area is now.protected. * The figures are giVea id Appendix IV Of 
the present total occupancy area 428,538 acres, 352,345 acres date from last settle¬ 
ment, while 53,822 ucre3 are in tenures over 20 years old, and 22,371 in tenures of 
between 12 and 20 years’ standing. It will thus be seen that nearly 40,000 acre* 
which had rights 30 yearB ago have since lost them, partly from failure of heirs or 
from inability to pay rent on bad soil; but chiefly, Hear, because it is the settled 
policy of Lalkbani aud qther severely-managed estates not only to prevent new rights 
but to exterminate old ones, such devices as forced surrenders having been not 
uncommon in the past. New accruals were more frequent in the earlier part of the 
period between settlements than they have bee n lately. Seven-yea r l eases are now 
• Note.— for tha purpose o! this percentage MgroprioUry aroj is included. H eiproprietity is 
exoludod from consideration tho percentage is 63. 
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extremely fashionable, and fields and tenants are still changed about wibh no other 
object but to prevent occupancy rights. As prices and the value of land advance, 
a»l ns intelligence and a sense of independence' penetrate downwards, proprietors, 
•with some honourable exceptions, are more and moro determined not to give tenants 
their head. They feel that they IdUs not only in money but in prestige and power if 
oocupancy rights accrue ; for occupancy tenants not only pay Ifesa rent, but withhold 
extraneous contributions and sometimes even obedience and courtesy. The settle¬ 
ment courts have been full of Wd-fought, struggles over oocupancy rights, the 
tenantry being often not behind their masters in tenacity and the liberal use of 
legal quibble, I fear that proprietors in the future will be even more disinclined 
to lot thoir tenants obtain statutory rights. 

46. I have mentioned the high level to which competition rents have risen, and 
I shall have to mention it hereafter. It is tho outstanding fact of the settlement; 
tfi has forced itself upon my attention every day for over two years ; it is the key¬ 
note of this report. I therefore invite very careful attention to 9 few salient 
figures, which I have cast for convenience in the .form of rupees per aore, based upon 
attested records. At last, settlement the average oocupancy rate waB 3’97, 
while the noa-occapancy was 5*71; the fofraer (through enhancements and dcw' 
acquisitions at higher rents) has risen to 5*41, the latter (through competition) to 
10*59. This exorbitant figure has boon reached by gradual advances ; thus tenants 
of 20 years’ standing, viz., who completed their statutory period 8 or moro years 
ago, pay 6*03,.while tenants who acquired protection more recently (vix., of 12 
years’standing) pay 7*67. Unprotected tenants have now to pay almost double 
of what they paid 30 years ago. The causes of this rise aro connected with the 
goneral economic progress of the country. One is the improvement in irrigation 
and agriculture, with which I deal elsewhere. Another is the universal advance 
of prices, which is so well-known that I will nob cumber this report with figures to 
provo it. I merely remark that while the rise in price of agricultural products 
naturally forces up cash rents, the rise in othor prices reduces the purchasing power 
of money, so that the real increase in rents is not so violent as it appears in terms 
of rupees. But the most potent cause of high rents is tho avarice of proprietors, and 
the increasing tendenoy, especially seen in now purchasers, money-lenders and 
nottveaux riches, to treat the ownership of land simply as a financialinvestment. 

47. It must be remembered that the high non-occupancy rent-rate now pre¬ 
vailing—Rs> 10/10 an acre—is not simply for sound, irrigated or even normal soil; 
it includes large tracts of khadir or other waterlogged country, and a reference 
to the appendix will show, not only that three-sevenths of the cultivated area is 
nnirrigable but that largo areas everywhere have had to be demarcated as soil 
inferior to the normal jungle. It will easily be understood therefore that the 
economic condition of unprotected cultivators is poor. It is sometimes suggested 
that an enquiry into rural economic progress should precede settlement. Had such 
an enquiry boon made here, it would have elicited the following broad faots:— 

(J) Peasant proprietors are very prpsperuus, having ample margin between the 
reveaue and the yield of their land. 

fii) Occupancy tenants (except in exceptionally bad soil) vary from comfortable 
to prosperous, having a reasonable margin secured to them by statutory 
protection. 

(ui) Noa-ocoupancy tenants are impoverished and discontented, because all 
possible margins aro appropriated by the proprietors. Where classes 
(i) and (ii) arc embarrassed, this is not because they have no margin, 
but because they have hypothecated and squandered it; it is of epurse 
true that occupancy rights may not legally bo mortgaged, but it is 
easy to evade* this law by the device of sub-lettiDg to the mortgagee 
and calling him a eub-teuant. As to non-occupancy tenants, their 
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chronic poverty is duo to their wont of protection and to the avarice 
of land-owners, and not in any way to the pressure of the revenae. 
The district incidence of the old revenuejs only Re, 2*33 an acr 
while the non-occupancy rental incidence is Rs. 10*56; and in 
hundreds of mahals it can be demons ated that a low revenue does not 
lead to any moderation in forcing up non-occupancy rents. This is no 
piaoe to discuss controversial questions such as the desirability of 
agrarian legislation : my chief ooncern is to point out that despite a 
low revenue non-occupauoy assets have enormously increased, and 
lead inevitably to a large rise in the new revenue. This rise accord¬ 
ingly will fall heaviest on proprietors who exact rack-rents (e.g., some 
of those enumerated in Appendix IX) and lightest, or not at all, on 
those who encourage occupancy rights and allow thb rents to be fixed 
by the courts. 

48. Appendix VI gives a clear idea of the crops grown and of the great exben - 
sion of the more lucrative staples. Indigo alone shows an important decline, due to 
the introduction of the synthetic dye {see also paragraph 26) ; but the growing 
popularity of wheat, of maize, and particularly of cotton and sugarcane is highly 
satisfactory, especially iu view of the well-known advance in price of these com¬ 
modities. As might be expected in a district with considerable areas liable to 
fluvial action or other flooding, the rabi area exceeds ;the kharif; wbue it is not¬ 
able that almost half of the latter is now sown with a second crop. Where two crops 
are grown, the usual rotation will be maize or juar followed by barley, or cotton 
followed by peas ; and in subsequent years wheat and sugaroane will b$ sown on 
the same land. Whero indigo is sown, it has a high fertilising value as a prelimi¬ 
nary to wheat. Tho introduction of valuable zaid (chiefly vegetable) crops is 
also a sign of improved intensive cultivation. 

49. While cropping has improved iu character, cultivation has extended in 
area. This inorease is general exoept in Sik&ndarabad tahsil, where about 7,000 
acres have been lost through the inundations of the Bhuriya (vid« paragraph S), 5,000 
through Jumna diluvion, and considerable areas ^through drainage-obstruction 
especially near the Mat Branch. The recorded cultivated area is now 858,153 
aoros, giving a net increase of 6,174 acres Binoe last settlement; but the leal 
extension is larger, because the year of record for two tahsils (1323 F.) was a year 
of drought in whioh several thousand acres of normal cultivation were recorded as 
temporary fallow; indeed the new fallow of the years of verification is nearly 
20,000 acres larger than at last settlement. The chief causes of this oxpansion are 

(i) pressure of population on the soil, leading to the breaking-up of land 

previously considered unremunerative ; 

(ii) rise in agricultural prices, leading to the same result ; 

(iii) deepening and training by the Irrigation department of the Kali, the 

Nim and other drainage linos ; 

(iv) -extension of oanal-irrigation. 

If it be objected that this extension of arable means a regrettable diminution 
of grazing facilities, the answer is that such land, e. g., wator-logged waste, dhuk 
jungle, Ganges ravines, or usaroua plains, produces almost nothing if left alone, 
whereas with the labour of cultivation it may yield fodder as well as foo l crops. 
As for the khadir, there i9 always plenty of waste there, and the difficulty is not 
to get it left for grazing, but to porsuade anybody to plough it up. I have already 
shown (paragraph 17) that the more stable pjrts of the Ganges khad>r have once 
been tried as a cattle farm, but the experiment failed, and it was found more profit¬ 
able to lease the laud for cultivation. 

50. Irrigation is of enormous importance ia this dry climate, and all the 
chief soils classified for assessment (vide paragraph 62) are sub-divided into wet and 


*(3. paragraph 07. 
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dry, with wet rates at least 50 per cent, higher than dry. Hence the method of 
determining the irrigable (or wet) area needed special caTe. At last settlement 
Mr. Stoker took a aerios of three years, inolnding one year of drought, and marked 
as wet all fields which had been actually watered in any one year. That method 
rather overstated irrigation, for it included areas fortuitously and unstably watered 
from dilapidated wells or temporary canal outlets. What is needed is a record 
of plots whose irrigation, though not necessarily done every year, is consistent 
aDd established. Accordingly I took a series of five recent years, including only 
one year of drought, and classed as irrigable all fields which had actually received 
water in any two years. My later. experience has satis^ed me that this more 
cautious method is fair, and it has been recognised as such by the canal authorities, 
who practically guarantee the area now classed as canal-irrigated.* At village 
inspection, moreover, the wet area was examined, and the class changed to dry if the 
irrigation seemed unstable. 

51. It results, however, from this stricter classification that comparison with 
the figures of last settlement is somewhat vitiated. Thus Appendix I indicates 
that total irrigation has decreased, but I am quite confident that, this is not the 
case. It is true that wells are neglected where the canal is available, and well- 
irrigation has really decreased in canal-served tracts ; but in the large east-central 
plain between the Kali and the Nim which is shut off from all canals, wells have 
been very generally multiplied and improved, and the irrigable area has greatly 
expanded: takavi has been lavished, the use of pipes has been widely adopted, 
and masonry cylinders have been substituted for temporary earthen wells. In 
describing che process of assessment I mention the allowances made for improvements 
to proprietors and cultivators. 

The method of classification also makes the incrWsa in canal-irrigation appear 
much less than it really is. In fact it is much greater than 21,400 acres; for though 
on the Mat Branch and other canals romodelling has meant reduction of direct 
ontlets, and though redistribution has sometimes meant local and temporary incon¬ 
venience, the discharges aro larger and the district is full of new or extended distri¬ 
butaries and minors. 

The points I wish to emphasise are these :— 

(i) Irrigation has in point of fact increased, especially from the canals. It 

has also increased from wells in the east central tract inaccessible to 
canals. Where however canals arc even partially available, the 
people neglect their wells which consequently fall into ruin. This 
is unfortunate, because canal-irrigation tends to be wasteful, to serve 
at the wrong moment, and, when used in excess, to exhaust and even 
saturate the soil ; whereas wells have none of these disadvantages. 
But inertia is too strong for most cultivators, and it is only a lew 
energetic olasses (e.g., Chaubisa Abirs) who trouble to work their woll 3 
if they have access to tho oanal. 

(ii) In spite of this real increase the cautious method adopted results in an 

apparent decrease of wet area, especially under the heading of wells. 
This means that numerous fields that get accidental irrigation occa¬ 
sionally, receive the benefit of. dry rates in assessment and in rent 
enhancement. 

52. Canals are such a prominent feature of this favoured district, that I have 
prepared a special statement (below) to show what proportion of the whole area 
is substantially protected against drought by the oanals. The nine circles given 
cover 48*14 per cent, of the whole district, and monopolise 89*40 per cent, of the 
canal irrigation. These oirclea may be said to have adequate canal-protcction, since 
the worst of them has irrigation in over one-tbird of the area and the best in two- 

Sae Uttar no. S096/92B—742W/I. W., dated the 18th November, 1918, from P. W. depart, 
ment to Government, United Provinces, Kovenue department. 
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thirds. As a whole theso tracts have 53*37 per cent, of their crops protected by the 
canal. That is to say, almost half of the whole district gets canal-protection as 
regards over half of its area. 
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Farther, if the total protection enjoyed by the district is to be appreciated, 


there must be added one-tenth of the canal-irrigation whioh goes into circles Dot 
here tabulated, and also the irrigation from wells, rivers, and tanks whioh added 
together exceeds, that from^ canals; and it should also be remembered that there 
are considerable areas of khadir in which irrigation is not recorded because it is 
unnecessary. It may therefore be safely stated that by far the greater part of this 
district is comparatively safe from the effects of drought, while the unprotected 
villages lie mostly in easily recognised traota suoh os the sandy ridges to the west, 
near the Nim and towards the Ganges. This fact has an appreciable effect upon the 
stability of assessable assets.* 

• Note.— The above paragraph shows that practically half of this distriot is protected by canals. 
But it is sometimes asked what proportion of the ussets and revenue U assignable to oanals: my answer 
to this is that no trustworthy estimate ean bo given, partly because tho statistics are falsified ))y the 
difierenco in method, partly booacse tho rolation o! irrigation to assets is indeterminable. Increased 
revenue flows from increased assets; assets depend largely upon routs, rents partly upon orop- 
valuos, and crop.values upon prices. Of course as the value of a orop rises, the value of tho water 
required to produoo it rises also; hut irrigation is only ono of many factors whioh eater into rents, 
and it is impossible to extricato and isolate this factor from others. As however this question is 
frequently askod, I give for what it is worth and without confidence the following rough calculation : — 
Of 21,400 aorea of reoorded inoreale in canal irrigation, porhaps 10,000 may be estimated to be 
in sir, khudkasht or ocoupauoy tenure ; the d ; 2srenoe in oirole rates between jungle 1 wet and dry in 
canal-irrigatod circle is about Rs. 0 au acre, whioh gives an increased valuation of Rs. 80,000- The 
remaining 11,100 acres may bo taken to he non-occupancy, for which the difference in aooepted non- 
oocupanoy rente is porhaps Ks. 5 an acre, giving an increase in assets of Rs. 57,000. Hence the totil 
improvement in assets attributable to ornal extensions is Rs. 87,000, oa whioh at 46 percent, the 
enhancement of revenue would be Rs 40,000- 
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CHAPTER II. 

Fiscal history. 

53. A full account of the fisoal history of tho district is given in the Gazetteer 
(page 114 seqq) and need not be repeated here. Mr. Currio’s settlement was on 
the whole extremely lenient, and Mr. Stoker’s resulted in an all-round revenue 
increase of roughly 50 per cent,; between those settlements cultivation had advanced 
6*7 per cent., irrigation 67*7 per cent., rents nearly 70 per cent., and agricultural 
prices very notably. 

54. Mr. Stoker’s methods and results are also summarised in the Gazetteer 
(page3 122 seqq.) ', the revenuo fell at an average incidence of 47*5 per cent, of 
the assessable assets, but in many, mahala the latter were difficult to estimate 
because of deliberate falsification and letting down of cultivation. In some such 
oases only short-term settlements were given, and these of course havo necessitated 
subsequent revisions, which also are described in the Gazetteer (page 127). 
Altogether the increases over and above Mr. Stoker’s initial demand have totalled 
Rs. 3,44,919, the most important causes being the following 

(i) Regular revisions have yielded Rs. 2,47,046 almost entirely in tahsil 
Anupshahr and pargdnas Khurja and Pahasu where Lalkhani and 
other estates had concealed their assets. 

(ii) Progressions grantod in mihals, where the revenue enhancement was 
severe, have added Rs. 82,592 ; 

(iii) Alluvion, chiefly on the Jumna, has added Rs. 13,091. 

(iv) Miscellaneous causes-, including release of land occupied by Govern¬ 

ment, have yielded about lis. 2,000. 

On the other hand there have been the following decreases 

(i) Regular revisions havo reduced the demand by Rs. 30,659, chiefly in 
pargana Dibai. 

(ii) Rupees 16,122 have been summarily remitted on account of overassess- 
ment or deterioration due to water-logging or similar causes mostly 
in parganas Pahasu and Dankaur. 

(iii) Diluvioa, chiefly on the Jumna, has diminished the revenue by 

Rs. 17,243, so that there is a net loss of over Rs. 4,000 by fluvial 
action. 

(iv) Rupees 4,456 have been reduced on account of acquisition of land by 

Government, chiefly for the opening of the Khurja-Hapur branch 
railway and for the extension of the canal systems. 

Therehasthusbeenanetinoroa.se of Rs. 2,74,976 above the revenue sanc¬ 
tioned at last settlement. 

55. The revenue as a whole has been light and has been collected with ease. 
The total demand for 29 years has been about 553 lakhs, of which 547$ lakhs - have 
been oollocted, generally punctually, 1$ lakhs are nominal, and irrecoverable remis¬ 
sions have amounted to something under 3 lakhs. Suspensions and remissions have 
been necessary in dry tracts in years of drought; but the eoeroive processes found 
necessary have been comparatively few and mild. In the past 17 years for which 
figures are available no settlement has been annulled, no immoveable property sold, 
and no share or pitti transferred ; there have been only 20 attachments of land, and 
though moveables wero attached 7,788 times, only 157 sales were found necessary. 
Of 2,177 persons arrested, only 212 woro actually detained, and writs of demand 
and citations to appear have numbered only 26,105 and 10,887 respectively. 

56. The statistics of sales and mortgages of land given as an appendix are a 
further proof that the pressure of the expiring revenue, so far from being heavy, has 
been increasingly light. It is true that nearly 100,000 acres have been sold under 
court’s order in 28 years, and over 300,000 by private negotiation, but the areas 
transferred have been small, averaging about 23 acres in the one case apd 10£ acr$s 
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in the other, so that alienations have occurred chiefly among the smaller proprietors. 
With such men it appears that the habit of selling land is growing; for while the 
number of voluntary transfers in the second half of the period is much larger than 
in the first half, the acreage concerned is much the same. The growing prices 
realised, moreover, are an index to the rapidly-increasing profits of landowning. 
At the beginning of ttys period the average rate was little over 30 times the land- 
revenue ; now it is more than double as high. A revenue which is only one-sixtieth 
or one-seventieth of the free price of land is clearly a very light burden on the 
soil. Tho habit of mortgaging also sooms to be spreading ; but it is satisfactory 
that while mortgages average 301 per annum, redemptions are as many as 174. 

57. The presont examination of assets by mahals has shown that the expiring 
assessment is now obsolete. It is in tho main entirely inadequate, in view of 
extensions of cultivation and the enormous advance of prices and rental values. I 
have come across numerous non-occupancy villages, where the expiring revenue is only 
one-fourth, one-fifth, one-eighth, one-tenth, or even one-fifteenth of the recorded rental 
demand, ajproof, if auy were needed, that a low revenue doos not deter avaricious 
proprietors from squeezing the utmost possible out of their tenants. On the other 
hand there exists, as between tracts, villages, mahals, and miscellaneous properties, 
great unevenness, which it has now been the object of a more elaborate soil and 
circle classification to remedy. Thus, while the district as a whole now gets an 
enhancement of 85 ‘28 per cent., and while good villages show much higher 
proportions of increase, tho deteriorated Bhuriya khadir receives an abatement of 
70'31 per oent. (which takos offset from 1320 F. as a measure of speoial relief), 
the Jumna khadir an abatement of 15’01 per oent,, and the Hindan khadir and 
sandy belts of tahsil Sikandarabad are almost stationary. It has in short been the 
duty of the new settlement, not only to secure to the State a fairer proportion of 
the enormously increased assets, but also to remedy substantial local inequalities. 


CHAPTER III. 

Records revision, village inspect ion, soil and circle classification, and assessment. 

68 . For some months belbro settlemout proper began, tho work of revising 
the rocords, getting the tenures and rents attested by proprietors and tenants ab 
selected centres, and correcting the maps was going on in tabsils Sikandarabad and 
Bulandshahr. This was done partly by the district staff, but chiefly by Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Hamid, Assistant Record Officer, who disposed of an immense 
volume of attestation and case work, both before and after my arrival, with surpris¬ 
ing rapidity if not thoroughness. These preliminary operations were supervised 
by Mr. Mumford, Collector, to whom I am indebted for friendly and unstinted 
co-operation throughout the settlement. For tho remaining two tahsils the records 
and mup-work was done under my own controland I wish to acknowledge heartily 
the conscientious and consistent labours of Pandit Chandra Bali Rai and Qazi Aziz 
Uddin Ahmad, 1 Assistant Record Officers. I was fortunate in all three Deputy 
Collectors sent to help me; whether called upon to attest the village papers in 
camp (a moat uuopmfortable task in the hot woather and rains), or to dispose of 
the monotonous litigation which arose out of this attestation, thoy have given of 
their best and have not spared thomselves. The last-named officer, who arrived latest, 
is still assisting me, not only with declarations and distributions of revenuo, but with 
the heavy volume of rent enhancement suits. Many of these must inevitably 
rerakin over after my departure. 


I trust and believe that tho village records of the district are now substantially 
accurate and up-to-date. 

With re gard to the maps no re-sunvey was sanctioned, so map correction has 
necessarily been somewhat summary, especially in tahsils Sikandarabad and- 
Bulandshahr : for the other tahsils I strengthened the supervising staff and was 
able to secure a nearer approach to accuracy. 
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59 . Mr. Lane, Assistant Settlement Officer, arrived in October, 1910, and Village infection- 
assisted me for nearly two years; all the village inspections and assessments of 

tahsils Bulandshabr and Khurja were his work, and I desire heartily to acknowledge 
the industry and sound judgment which he displayed throughout. I took over 
charge in November, 1916, and am responsible for everything else, iuoluding the 
scrutiny of Mr. Lane's proposed assessments. Of the four tahsils Sikandarabad 
and'Bulandshahr were inspected from November to April, 1918-17 (the year of 
attestation being 1823F.), and Anupshahr and Khurja in the same period of 
191*7-18 (attestation being for 1324F.). The outdoor work was extremely strenuous, 
because it was necessary not only to get a general idea of the soil, agricultural 
style, homestead, rental syBtem, and economic condition of every village ; but also 
to make an elaborate soil-classifioation, and to allocate eaoh village in a' revised 
scheme of circles for the purposes of soil-rates a*d assessment. 

60. Mr. Stoker thirty years ago found it sufficient to mark off only the Soti-olM*ificatioa. 
bora (the rich and easily assessible fields round eaoh homestead), leaving all- other 

soils in the general category of “ outlying." Owing to the rapid development of 
agriculture, prices, and rents, this °nmmary classification is now out of date; and I 
very soon realised that it would be unjust both to the State and to the oultivators 
to rate alike all the various soils found outside the 6ara. A list of the soils classi¬ 
fied now, with their highly differentiated rates, is given in Appendix XI, and a 
brief description of the more important will indioate how desirable a new schema 
of rating was. This being so, it was necessary for the Assistant .Settlement 
Officer and myself to see each soil personally, and to determine its fair boundaries 
on the new map. 

61. Before describing the soils classed for assessment, I will enumerate the Natutl soil*, 
natural soils of the district:— 

(i) Seota or loam; it responds well to irrigation, and becomes .dark. 

and rich when highly manured ; it is the normal soil of the hangar 
and is the backbone of ordinary villages ; it yields all the best crops. 

(ii) Dakra ia clay in depressions ; it is often fertile, but heavy to till ; being 

liable to floods, it usually carries only rabi, sugarcane being occasional 
and rice very rare. 

(iii) Pilota is a yellow, light, sandy loam; it dries rapidly, and yields well 

only if it gets abundance of water. 

(iv) Bhur is mostly sand, generally in ridges or hillocks ; it bears- only the 

cheaper crops, e.g., bajra, and depends upon rainfall. 

(v) Khadir is river alluvium ; it is variable, but commonly sandy, especially 

by the Jumna ; flooding generally makes kharif impossible, and irriga¬ 
tion is of little value. 

(vi) Reh, Shorn, and Kallar are names for a disease of seota and dakra in 

lowlying tracts, its extreme form being usar waste. Tt is caused by 
stagnation and an unduly high water level, and eats into fields thereby 
greatly reducing their yield. 

62. In soil-classification bara (loam improved near homesteads by intensive 
agriculture) is retained as a principal division, but round certain market towns 
an inner circle of superior and highly-rented vegetable cultivation i3 marked as 
kachiana. An outer ring of the bara, together with favourably situated blocks 
of outlying, is also demarcated in some villages irrigated from wells as agela 
(sometimes reoognised locally as munda). 

Jungle 1 is the normal outlying soil of a tract, usually seota. Jungle 2 resem 
bios it, but always with a definite defect, e g., pilota, sandiness, unevenness,eoouriog 
near a river, rth, waterlogging or remoteness. Few villages are homogenoous 
enough to have no such disfigurement, so it has been ,only fair to mark Jungle 2 
liberally and constantly. 
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The natural soils of dakra and bhur have also been demarcated; the former is 
usually better, but occasionally worse, than Jungle 2; while bhur is the worst soil 
in the district and is always unirrigable. Khadir is sometimes subdivided into firsl 
ancl second-class. 

Ip respect of this soil-classification two point3 need special emphasis: one, that 
all soils inferior to the normal of a village have been taken out for Ipwer rates ; 
the other, that lara has been more cautiously marked than before; at last settlement 
its area was 59,176 acres, bat now (including kachiana ) it is only 52,026. I may 
add that most of these soils are sub-divided into wet and dry, according to the 
method described above in dealing with irrigation (vide paragraph 50). 

63. The assessment ciroles have also been framed very largely on new lines ; 
they are in the main topographical and rest upon the physical features described 
in Chapter I. Their names as given in Appendix XI, with a reference to the map, 
sufficiently indicate their location and character. In a few cases their shape is 
irregular and not compact; but for this there is always a physical 'reason; 
thus circles 1 and 2 of tahail Sikandarabad are really one tract, > bu t while 
some villages are sound, others are abnormally damaged by saturation or other 
defect; the former therefore fall in circle 1 and tho latter in circle 2. Similarly 
the eastern parts of circle'3 (6/mr pilota) are j>atehy, because this sandy ridge is 
itself discontinuous (vide paragraph 9). Again, in tah3il Khurja circle 2 Ganges 
canal is distinguished from circle 1 by Kali influences and ridges of light soil 
(vide paragraph 11); while the Choiya circle is oarved out of the central circle of 
tahsil Bulandshahr, and the Usar circle out of the ^well circle of Auupshahr hy 
reason of saturation and reh (vide paragraph 13). 

64. Circles and Soils having bean classified after village inspection, it was 
required to arrive at standard rates; and the first step was to estimate the 
proportionate rental value of eaoh soil. This was'done by totalling in each cirole 
the actual rents paid by non-oaoupanoy and sub-tenants for holdings lying in a single 
soil. These two classes of tenures .were selected because being based on free 
competition they give the best indication of actual modern- letting values. The 
ratios which emerged were chockod by the experience gained by local observation 

and enquiry. 1 d’H -I^H 

$5. Soil-proportions being thus fixed, the rent-rolls of every kind were 

analysed according to the soils includod, and reduced to unit-values separately for 
each class pi tenure. A scale was thus obtained representing the rent actually 
paid by 

(i) old occupancy tenants with rent unenhanced ; 

(ii) Ditto enhanced; 

(iii) tenants with over 20 years’ tenure ; 

(i?) Ditto 12 ditto 

(v) uou-ocoupancy tenants. 

Now the Dew standard rates are to bo used for, enhancing old occupancy rents 
and for valuing assumption areas ; they must therefore be such . as are comfortably 
payable by’subatantial cultivators. Hence at one end of the scale they must be 
pitched well below the rates paid by non-occupancy tenants ; for these often have 
rack-rents which leave no margin for comfort and are not even collected in fall. • 
And at the other end of the 3cale they must be substantially a&ovs the level of 
occupancy rents which have not beon enhanced for 30 years. Great progress in 
cultivation, irrigation, cropping, agricultural prices, and rental values has 
been made during tho last generation; and since it is a general, though riot 
universal, custom for proprietors to leave occupancy tenants alone between 
settlements and then to come to tho settlement courts for reasonable enhancements, 
it is only fair to landholders to fix standard rates which will give them an equitable 
share of the agricultural progress of the past generation. If therefore standard 
rates are pitched too low, proprietors have a grievance, and will be more than ever 
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set againat the fqrther acquisition of occupancy rights ; if on the other hand tboy 
are too high, violent enhancements of rents will occur and will cause hardship and 
discontent among old occupancy tenants. This last consideration has been given 
very full weight iu this settlement, and soil rates which were entirely justifiable in 
view of the pitch of competition rents and other modern circumstances, have in 
some casos been arbitrarily reduce 1 in the interests of old occupancy tenants, 

66 . In the result t£e chief guide to a fair pitch for the new rates has been the 
level of rents paid by tenants with over 12 and over 20 years tenure. ' Such rents 
arc neither inadequate nor excessive ; they are not inadequate, or the proprietors 
would not have allowed occupancy rights (with consequent rent fixity) to accrue > 
and they are not excessive, or the tenants would not be able to pay them 
regularly without ejectment. Asa matter of fact many of such new occupancy 
rights arc the result of a bargain between tenant and land-holder, the former 
paying a nazarana with an increase of rent, the latter allowing the new rights 
to accrue without question. It must, moreover, be remembered that tenants 
of over 20 years’ standing have enjoyod practical fixity of tenure and rent 
for at least 8 years previous to attestation ; ao that the level of _euch rents is one 
arrived at before the great upward pressure of recent years. Hence these 
rents have proved to be the surest guide of all in fixing standard rates for the now 
settlement. • Old occupancy enhanced rents on the other band have been of little 
assistance, the reason being that such rents have in many case3 been raised very 
little (if at,all) 1 above tho rates of last settlement, 

67. The circle rates finally approved are given in Appendix XI. Their studied 
moderation is indicated by two sets of figures which appear in Appendix VII (B). 
Firstly, the valuation at standard rates of the occupancy area is only Rs. 27,50,418, 
or 12'85 per cent, higher than the total recorded occupancy rent-roll. Secondly, 
valuation at ratos of the non-occuptncy area is Rs. 16,23,086, or 43*34 per cent, 
lower than the recorded non-occupimcy rent-roll. As has been shown above, non- 
ooctipaney rents have enormously risen in recent years ; and the very large margin 
thus provided between their level aud the pitch of standard rates is a measure of 
the leniency now extended to occupancy aud assumption areas. 

68 . There were for assessment in the two years 6,957 mahals, as well as 
very numerous miscellaneous properties. In every one of these a standard rent- 
roll for each class of holding was framed on the basis of the new circle rates j aifd 
in the case of inferior mahals or soils specially reduced rates were also applied. 
Tne work of assessment then began, aa 1 this consisted of two main' parts :—first, 
to estimate the assets under each head ; second, to determine tho percentage to bo 
taken by the State. 

69. In calculating non-ooCupancy assets the assessing officer had before him 
tho total recorde 1 rental demand for tho past twelve years, the total recorded col¬ 
lections for the same period, and the standard rent-roll worked out upon circl 
rates. In tahsil Anupshahr this standard rent-roll wa3 based upon a special non- 
occupancy scale of rents. This special scale was cautiously framed on a consi¬ 
deration of the stable level of non-occupancy rents throughout the tahsil, and 
ruled at almost cxaotly 50 per cent, above the ordinary circle rates. It was 
found necessary ia Anupshahr tahsil, because of a few estates which still maintain 
the deplorable practice of concealing cash-rents and unfaithfully recording collec¬ 
tions. This concealment takes various forms ; e.g,, cash may be exacted oyer and 
above thereat entered in leases and village papers \ bogus money-bonds may be 
executed; grain-rents may be carofully engineered to suit the pocket of the pro¬ 
prietor ; or indigo may be forced and sold at unfair rates. In such cases it becomes 
necessary to reject the records and find a substitute; and suoh a substitute is 


provided by valuation at non-occnpancy circle rates. 

70. I am happy to say that these once-common devices are now comparatively 
rare fa the greater part of the district. Extra dues however are frequently taken, 
especially in the larger estates, the most usual being 
(i) fodder, ao much per plough; 

(ii) gM, so much per buQaio; 
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(iii) ttilk at festivals, etc,; 

(jv) village expenses; 

{v) weighing dues; 

(vi) safe of grain at cheap rates; 

(vii) forced indigo, and its sale at cheap rates ; 

(viii) nazarana on renewal of leases or attestation of oocupanoy rights; 

(ix) commission on canal rates collected; 

(x) commission on mud taken from tanks for bricks, so much per 1 , 000 ; 

(xi) interest on rent-arrears, which are enoouraged by rack-renting; 

(xii) forced labour, now commuted into cash. 

Dommon as these extra exaotions still are, I have almost always omitted them 
from the assets, partly because it seems undignified for the State to take a share 
of extra-legal, dues, and partly because they loom small in comparison with recorded 
cash-rents, which have expanded so rapidly that they yield ample revenue enhance¬ 
ment as they stand. At the same timd, when the stability of a non-occupancy rent- 
roll is under consideration, and when the figures of demands and collections are 
being compared, the fact that substantial extras are, or are not, taken hy the pro¬ 
prietor under assessment must be given due weight, espa dally if these extras take 
tb<f form of interest on arrears, which ia habitually collected by money-lending 
landholders before they begin on the ourrent demand. 

Hon-Moupsncy 71. I'have allowed myself this slight digression in order that thp principles 

of assessing non-occupancy assets (a most important item, seeing that in many estates 
the entire area is in non-oocupanoy tenure) may be thoroughly understood. The 
whole objeot is to discover how much rent the proprietor collects, or can reasonably 
be expeoted to collect, ono year with another. Since recorded demands and collec¬ 
tions are now generally faithful, as I have ‘ implied, they form the basis of the 
calculation; but the character of the proprietor and his habit of taking or not taking 
extras are factors in considering the fullness of collections. Soil-claasifioation and 
circle rates thus reoede into a position of secondary importance, and have only 
an indirect value as an indication of the pitch of actual rents. 

The moderation with which non-oocupanoy assets as a whole have been treated 
is bhown in the appendix. Out of a total attested demand of Bs, 28,64,600 only 
Bs. 24,07,811 have bean accepted for assessment, giving an incidence of Rs. 8*9? 
per acre. That is, 15*95 per cent, has been allowed for short collections, and that 
despite the rigidity with which every anna is realised in strictly-managed estates. 

<Do«i#pe#cy aiiet*. 72 , The next item of assets is the occupancy rent-roll. If this Approximates 
valuation at oircle or village rates, it is deemed adequate and aocepted as reoorded. 
[f it seems over-full, e, g., where ex-propriotary rents are excessive, where occqpancy 
rights newly-acquired are associated with rents too high to be stable, or where the 
toil ia very bad and dry, then a margin is allowed for preoarioosness of collection. 
But the commonest thing ia to find the oocupanoy rent-roll inadequate, because it 
iaa not been raised for many j^ears; in such cases valuation at rates is substituted 
tnd the assets raised accordingly, allowance being however made for irrigation 
ntroduced or established by tenants’ new wells. 

This may sound arbitrary, but is not really so. It must be remembered that 
sroprietors have been waiting for years for this occasion, and can at once get their 
rents enhanced in the settlement courts by at least as muob as their jamabandi 
us been raised in assessment. Indeed proprietors who encourage ocoupaaoy rights 
isaally make a profit out of settlement, because while they get their rents raised 
ip to circle rates, the extra .land revenue they have to pay is less than half of this 

increment. 

The appendix shows how oocupanoy rents as a whole have been treated; they 
were reoorded at Rs. 24,37,317, but aocepted at Bs. 20,85,645, giving an incidence 
of Rs, 6*11 per acre. There is therefore a total net addition of 10*19 per cent.; 
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in good villages with low rents, of course, proprietors get much higher increases 
than this ; but! these are set off by lower enhancements (or none at all) elsewhere, 
and even by abatements where occupancy rents are exorbitant or. tracts deterio¬ 
rated. 

73. Assumption areas are habitually valued at circle rates (specially modified 
for mahals below average); and 25 p^r cent, is deducted for all genuine and well- 
established owner’s cultivation. It is settled policy to be specially tender with the 
peasant proprietor, who accordingly gets the triple advantage of valuation at 
lefiient rates, deduction of 25 per cent, from assets, and a low percentage taken for 
revenue. This leniency, however, is not extended to landholders who try to cajole 

the State by temporarily taking up Doa-occupancy land and spuriously recording 
it as khudkaaht. This shallow but nbt uncommon trick is easily detected by local 
inspection assisted by the figures for past years, and all special privilege is withheld 
from such proprietors. 

Sir and khudkasht as a whole have been valued at an incidence of only 
Es. 6-13 per acre, and Rs. 2,26,753 in all have been deducted from assets for owner’s 
cultivation. 

74 . The amount taken for sivoai is an extremely cautious estimate of the 
average income received from spontaneous products such as thatching-grass, jhao, 
etc. Kents receivod for houses or shops of non-agriculturists, and the extra dues 
mentioned in paragraph 70 are omitted. So is the large item of sale-price of fruit 
of country mango groves. As a result only Rs. 33,054 haye come under .assessment 
out of Ra. 1,58,128 recorded in the attested papers. 

75. Improvements made since la9t settlement by proprietors were as far 
as possible inspected on the spot, and an estimate made of their cost. One-tenth of 
this estimate was then deducted from the gross assets of the mahal concerned, and 
the total amount so deduofced was Rs. 153,895, nearly half being in Bulandshahr 
tahsil. Practically no improvements have been made, except the construction of 
new wells and the repair and piping of old (vide paragraph 51>. There is enormous 
scopp for more wells, if landowners would only take a long view and roalise their 
advantages. Lack of oo-operation and of mutual trust among villagers also 
militates against the multiplication of wells. 

76. Total accepted assets and the revenues assess ed thereon are shown in th° 
appendix. Though the recognised share of tho State is one-half, the usual standard 
aimed at has boon only 45 per cent, or 40 per cent. In the case of inferior dry soil, of 
impoverished landholders or of numerous peasant proprietors this percentage is often 
reduced to below 45 sometimes too an abnormally low proportion is taken where 
a large revenue increase threatens seriously and suddenly to diminish a proprietor’s 
private income, and progressive quinquennial steps are always conceded when 
the enhancement of revenue substantially exoeeds 25 per cent. Percentages of 47 
and upwards are levied only upon affluent landowners, and 50 per cent, is approxi¬ 
mated or exceeded only in cases of harsh .management and cruel rack-renting. 
The all-round proportion taken throughout the district amounts to no more than 
45*42 per cent. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Rent enhancements and abatements, and. other litigation . 

77. I have indicated that for assessment purposes Rs. 2,48,328 or 10 *19 per 
cent, were added to the recorded occupancy rent-roll, and it is interesting to note 
to what extent proprietors are likely to make good this enhancement. Special 
facilities for enhancement and abatement cases are given in the settlement courts, 
ample time beiug allowed and no court fees charged. Early in the settlement 
proprietors abstained from lodging suits, believing that they would thereby get off 
with a light assessment on the unenhanced rent-roll, after which they oould com¬ 
fortably approach the courts and secure for their own pookets the whole increase 
in rent. This mistaken impression I have suooesafnliy removed, and latterly 
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proprietors have beon flocking into court and getting their decrees. The statement 
of litigation in the appendix shows that up to 25th Maroh, 1919, 5,051 enhance¬ 
ment cases have been filed involving 47,1&0 tenant-holdings ; of these 4,436 oases 
comprising 44,873 holdings have been decided (.partly by my assistants, partly by my¬ 
self), and on old reatals totalling Rs. 9,70,359 additions amounting to Rs. 2,23,203 or 
23*03 per cent, have been already decreed- Six hundred and fifteen suits are 
still pending and an indeterminate numberhave yet to be instituted; but there 
can be little doubt that the full accepted oooupancy ‘rent-roll of the district 
will be eventually approximated, if not exceeded. In enhancing oooupancy rents 
the standard applied is usually valuation at circle rates, modified if necessary 
for the peculiarities of the village or mahal. But great rental unevenness exists 
in many mahals, and if the rates yield a violent increase in individual holdings, 
a somewhat lower level is taken, while sudden enhancements are mitigated by 
yearly increments. 

atottment laid. 78. Against rent enhancements, must be set off abatements; these may occur 
in three ways:— 

(i) Occupancy tenants.lodge oases. 

(ii) When (as usually happens) proprietors include in their suits every single 

occupancy holding in their patti or mahal, then a few of such holdings 
are sometimes found to be already carrying excessive rents; if tbe 
excess is groat, then I reduce the rent to a reasonable level (which 
I discuss below). 

(iii) In a few deteriorated tracts I have instituted cases of my own motion 

and-have decreed abatements. This I have done only when much 
cultivation has been lost through water-logging, or when the tenants 
have seSmed too ignorant or spiritless to move in the matter them¬ 
selves. 

Now these abatements, especially when unsolicited by the tenants, are not 
popular with proprietors ; they feel, iptelligibly enough, that the reoorded rents, 
however high, ha*e been agreed to by the tenants, sometimes in writing, and 
that there is a certain unfairness in forcing demands down below the bi(rgained 
level. The answer is that occupancy rights consist of two parts, neither of 
which is of any use without the other ; these two parts are statutory seourity 
of tenure and officially moderated rents. It is obviously useless to have a low 
rent without protoction from capricious ejeotment; but it is really just as valueless 
to have protection of tenure without rental moderation, because if the amount of rent 
is unlimited, arroars can be made to accumulate and these will lead to ejectment. 
Henoe when a proprietor has made a bargain and allowed occupancy rights to 
accrue or be recorded without the harassment of a contested oase in court, he has 
conferred on the tenant not only fixity of tenure but also official regulation of rents, 
because tho former without the latter is nugatory. It must bo'remembered that 
the proprietor has seldom yielded this privilege without consideration ; he has taken 
nazarana as well as raising the rent; therefore the privilege he has sold must be 
supported as a real privilege. Hence I have not shrunk from what I conceive to be 
the duty of reducing excessive occupancy rents, as well as enhancing inadequate 
ones. In doing so I have not adopted a standard anything like as lovfr as circle rates; 
if the Old rent is within (say) 50 per cent, iu excess of circle rates, it stands 
unchanged; but if it is really a rack-rent, if it is too high to be collected from the 
soil, if it is double or more of the standard rates, then abatement is decreed. The 
level to apply for abatement is a delioato matter, and depends upon the soil and tho 
circumstances of the village. If these are favourable, the pitoh may be 75 to 100 
per cent, above the rates; if they are unfavourable, then 20 to 33 per oent, is high 
enough to be comfortably paid. Further, the amount acoepted for assessment has 
to be considered, and when I abate rents on my own motion, I am careful t > see 
that the total new occupancy rent-roll shall be not less than the sum on which tbe 
proprietor has been assessed to revenue; but when a substaotial sum has been 
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deducted for instability from a heavy occupancy rent-rcll, it seems fair enough that 
the tenants, whose protection is contemplated by law, should share in the leniency 
exercised at assessment. Unfortunately this view is not shared by landowners, 
most of whom are resolved to extract from their tenantry as large a portion as 
possible of the enhancement of rovenue assessed on their mahal. It oommouly 
happens that this enhancement is due entirely to the non-occupancy rent-roll, and 
that the latter is already too high to admit of immediate augmentation; hence the 
proprietor feels that he ought to be able to make good his loss of income out of the 
occupancy rent-roll in whi^h there is perhaps a small possible margin. Thus a 
policy of abating rents is resented by landowners of a certain quality, and will, I 
fear, make them evon more reluctant than before to permit statutory rights. This 
is undoubtedly a disadvantage J but even so it seems almost better that occupancy 
rights should not accrue at all, than that, having aocrued, they should result in 
eviction for unavoidable arrears, instead of in security and comfort. 

Abatements have been ordered in only 4,966 holdings and amount toRs. 21,283 ; 
this sum deducted from decreed enhancements leaves a net addition to*the total 
oooopanoy rent-roll of Rs. 2,01,925. 

79. Records litigation has been heavy, but has been almost completely 
disposed of. Most of it has centred upon occupancy rights, which are highly valued 
and vigorously claimed'by tenants. Collaterals are constantly trying to get their 
names reoorded as co-sharers of occupancy rights, and this is often resisted by the 
proprietors, or by the already-recorded tenants, or by both. Cases of this kind were 
unnecessarily multiplied because one Assistant Record Officer at first made a 
practice at attestation of adding names to occupancy holdings after summary 
enquiry as to present cultivating possession. Those additions were often objection¬ 
able to other parties concerned, who were thus compelled to lodge suits for their 
removal. Seven-year leases are ingeniously disputld, especially in tahsil Anupshahr, 
where whole groups of tenants have thronged into court claiming rights on the 
ground that arbitrary conditions in the leases give their tenure a year to year (and 
not a seven-year) character. Frequent efforts are made to discredit and go back upon 
entries attested at last settlement, and questions of joint Hindu tenure, of exchange 
of fields, a&d of re-admission after ejectment or surrender are constantly in issue. 
Other fruitful subjects of litigation ara groves, graveyards, muafis, and the 
surrender of sir and ex-proprietary right. 

CHAPTER V. 

Miscellaneous. 

m 0 By the new seUToment the "revenue of the district rises from R ’. 20,30.119 
to Rs 27 52,972, an increase of Rs 7,16,853 or 35’ 30 per cent., and though nothing 
can be said of its.actual working beoauseit does not take effect till 1327F., it may 
safely >be predicted that the people can bear the enhancement without the least 
hardship. The revenue rests not on oonjecturo but on solid assebs, which have been 
steadily and stably raised by‘increased irrigation, extended irrigation, soaring 
prices, aud actual collection of high rents. In paragraph 57 I have already shown 
that the whole enhancement falls on the better tracts of country, while deteriorated 
mahccla get reductions and looal unevennesses are corrected. The table of loading 
proprietors given in Appendix IX'is also instructive in this connection; for it shows 
that out of the total inoreaso assessed no less than Rs. 1,19,654 or one-sixth will 
be borne by 17 comparatively large estates, most of which are affluent, and all of 
whioh discourage occupancy rights and rigidly exact high rents. It may confidently 
be stated that peasant proprietors (vide paragraph 73) will get relatively small 
enhancements, while in numerous mahals cultivated bv occupancy tenants the 
proprietors will recover in rental additions the greater part if not the whole of the 
enhanced revenue assessed; indeed somo such will actually make a profit out of 
settlement operations, their rental enhancement being greater than the rise in 
revenue. 


Record »n suits. 


'Financial result* 
and working of 
revised - settle¬ 
ment. 



.Revenue oonoes- 
■tons for war 
eorvics*. 


Expenditure. 


Office and 
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81. At the recruiting darbar held at Meerut on the ?th November, 1917, Hie 
Hononr the Lieutenant-Governor undertook that every landholder who went on 
service during the war should be exempted during his lifetime from any enhancement 
of revenue which would otherwise have been impose 1 upon his proprietary share ; 
and this concession was subsequently extended to landholders whose immediate 
heirs were on active service. The working out of this prinoiple in practice was 
extremely laborious and intricate ; but in tho result life-remissions of revenue 
amounting to Rs. 2,219 have been sanctioned for the shares of 749 soldier-proprietors. 
It must not be supposed .that Bulandshahr, a district full of military traditions 
and conspicuous throughout the war for its recruiting work; sent no more than 
749 of its landholders on active service; this figure represents only those who 
received revenue concessions, and does not include & very large number of soldiers 
who own shares in mahala ia which the enhancement of revenue was either nil or 
negligible. It will also be observed that the average money remission (under Rs. 3 
a head) is very small, the reason being that in the nature of things it was mostly 
petty proprietors with exiguous revenue shares who enlisted as soldiers. Of those 
who received this concession 223 wero Gujar3 from tahsil Sikandarabad, 215 were 
Hindu Rajpats, and 167 were Jats. 

It was also promised by the Lieutenant-Governor that proprietor who granted 
rental reductions in order to encourage their tenants to enlist should get 
corresponding remissions of revenue. Only two suoh cases, howevor, were reported 
to me, both boing for small sums of rent and short periods; and the amount of 
revenue consequently remittod was only Rs. 90. 

I may add here that R&i Amar Singh Bahadur, 0. B. E„ of Pali was awarded 
a jagi/r of the revenue of Shekupura village (about Rs. 1,000) by His Hpoonr the 
Lieutenant-Governor in recognition of his brilliant recruiting servioea; and it is 
a pleasure to record that this public-spirited gentleman passe,! on part of the 
concession to soldior-teuants in the shape of rent-free grants. 

82. By the last week of March, 1919, practically all operations were complete, 
with tbs exception of a considerable volume ' of rent enhancement Baits of 
comparatively recent institution. Figures showing total expenditure up to that 
date are given in the appendix ; and I have tried to make an equitable division of 
charges between reoords and assessment operations. It is impossible to be accurate 
in such a division, because moat officials work at both reoords and assessment, and 
establishment and miscellaneous charges are debitable to both accounts; but I have' 
compromised by putting down, e.g., salaries of Settlement and Assistant Settlement 
Officers under assessment, and those of Assistant Record Officers under records, 
while charges for office, touring and tho like are distributed in the ratio of 
one-quarter, one-third or one-half to records, and the romainder to assessment. 
The grand total of expenditure comes to Rs. 2,12,496, of which about two-thirds 
may be taken to have been spent on assessment and the rest on records. I need 
only add that rigid economy has been exercised throughout, and all work has 
been done against time under considerable .pressure. 

83. Enormous masses of work, chiefly arithmetic, tabulating, and copying, 
have fallen upon the patwaria, who as a whole have laboured laudably and have 
been satisfactorily controlled by the supervisor kanungoea. Occasional rewards 
have bden given for specially good services. 

My office too, though largely consisting of temporary men employod at 
irregular intervals, has served me well, has often laboured night as well as day, 
and has been judiciously controlled by my Head Clerk B. Sarup Narain. 

Finally, tho admirable work of Mr. Lane, Assistant Settlement Officer, and of 
all three Assistant Record Officers has already boon acknowledged. I oould not 
have hoped for more loyal or efficient colleagues. 

E. A. PIIELPS, I.C.S., 

Settlement Officer. 


Dated the 29 th March, 1919. 
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APPENDIX II. 
Comparative statement of jama. 


Serial 

number. 

Period. 

Revenue. 

Remarks. 





Ra. 


1 

lit settlement .. .. 

•• 

6,29,621, 

+ C64 

Revtnne-lree. 

S 

2nd 

ditto 

1 

6,06,763 


3 

3rd 

ditto 

• * 

6,96,836 


4 

4th 

ditto 

• • 

21,03,188 

+1,446 

Revenue assigned 

6 

6th 

ditt) .. 

• • 

1&43.187 

+1,443 

+23,313 

Revenue assigned. 

[ Bevonue-iroo. 

6 

6th 

1 

ditto .. 

• • 

19,82,043 
' +2,000 
+65,983 

.Revenue assigned. 

Revenne-free. 

x 

1 

Year of verification 

Revenue assigned .. 

Bevenue-iree entire mahals 

Ditto plote 

• •• 

• • 

19,70,335 

20,318 

21,274/12 

18,433/10 

Owner’s rate+2,187. 

Ditto +2039. 

Ditto +632. 

B 

Proposed rovecuo by the 

Board), 

20,57,510/2 

32,883/12 

38.201 

Bl,230/15 

; Bevonuo assigned. 

Rovcnne-iree entiro mabal*. 
Bevonuo-1roc plots. 


E. A, PHELPS. I.C.S., 

Settlement Officer. 









APPENDIX III. 
Rent-roll and collections. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Area table and attested rerd^roU. 
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E. A. PHELPS, I.C.S., 
Settlement Officer 
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APPENDIX V. 

Census and agricultural statistics. 



Population. 


1891. 


2 

t 

3t 

7,655 

18 ft. 


1901. ' 

1911. 

8 

9 


Number of 

inhabited 

sites. 



E. A. PHELPS, I.C.S., 
Settlement Officer. 















Comparative vrop ilatement. Areas in (acres). 
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E. A. PHELPS, I.C.S., 

Settlement Officer. 








































APPENDIX VIi: 
Stateme n t of assets (B). 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
Proprietary tenures. 


Description. 

Zamindari. 


Bhaiya- 

obara. 

fs 

!I 

a 

i 

a 

i 

5 

i 

% «s 

la 

W 

di 

% 

I 

C/J 

Government 1 
property, j 

Total. 

Single. 

Joint. 

Perleot. 

Imper¬ 

fect. 

Number of mahals 

1,514 

[ 3,115 

593 

288 

1.499 

• • 


• • 



6,857 

Area ip sores 

831,881 



62,282 

231,061 

2,216 

6,530 

6,603 

07 

20,097 

1,219,321 

Number off Re,ld0nt 

407 

13,214* 

4,434 

4,830 

33,815 

810 

2,143 

S09 

1 

• • 

59,665 

oo-gbarers. | Absentea 

1,185 

11,120 

4,478 

2,583 

16,920 

455 

2,102 

1,616 

3 

•• 

40,461 


E. A. PHELPS, I.C.S., 
Settlement Officer. 

appendix VIIIA. 

Castes of proprietors. 


Serial 

■um¬ 

ber. 

Out*. 

Area held 
at last 
settlement. 


Increase 
since last 
settlement. 

Decrease 
binoo last 
settlement. 

Percentage 
on the total 
area of area 
now held by 
each caste. 

Bemarks. 

1 

2 

3 

s 

5 

8 

mi 

8 

1 

J»t 

♦ t 

J65,918 

197,622 

*1,704 

• f 



2 

Raj put Muaalmun 

• • 

179,388 

180,108 

720 

*. 


|| 

3 

Rajput Hindu 


162,671 

165,218 

2,347 

• • 

18-55 


4 

Yaiahya 

a • 

114,598 

126,894 

11,798 

• • 

10-87 


5 

Brahman 

» • 

76,994 

81,352 

6,358 

« e 

0-67 


6 

Fathan ., 

• • 

88,707 

76,729 

, . 

6,978 

6-29 


7 



103,101 

74,280 


28,881 

6-09 


a 

KayaBth 

• ♦ 

76,290 

68,414 

' 1' » # \ 

7,882 

6-01 


9 

Gujar .. 

• • 

68,664 

67,466 

•a 

1,198 

5-63 


10 

European 


66,723 

53,063 

.. 

18,660 

4-35 


11 

Taga .. 


19,196 

28,618 

4,422 

.. 

1-94 


12 

Ahir ., 


14,195 

15,692 

1,497 

.. 

1-29 


13 

Bhtikh 


19,728 

15 439 

e • 

4,289 

1-27 


14 

Ahar 


9,892 

9,095 

e • 

297 

•75 


15 

Khattri.. 



6,332 

6,332 

•a 

•62 


16 

Billocb.. 


9,879 

4,054 

• • 

5,825 

•33 


17 

Gophain 


•• 

2,773 

2,773 

• a 

•23 


18 

Mowati 


2,970 

2,285 

*• 

685 

•19 


19 

Bobra 


• a 

2,062 

2,062 


•17 


30 

Lodha 


260 

52 

* a 

208 



31 

Others ,, 


7,796 

18,094 

6,898 

• I 

1*13 


a 

Dedicated 

. * 

* 

12,090 

12,690 

• • 

1-04 


25 

Gorernment property 


20,889 

7,019 

•• 

1*71 



Total 




104,630 

69,903 

100 



E, A. PHELPS, I.C.S., 

Settlement Officer, 


























Liat of leading proprietors of district Bulandshahr. 
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* These Instates, aU hating non-cccupanoy tenures with high rents, will p«y between them Be. 1,19,051 ol increased revenuo ; viz over {th of the total revenue enhancement of the distriot 
(««e paragraph SC}. 

E. A. PHELPS, I.C.S., 

Setttevient Officer. 








SaJo of revenue paying Und. 
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E. A. PHELPS, I.C.S., 

Settlement Officer, 
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E. A. PHELPS. I.C.S., 
SeiUtmtnt 
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APPENDIX XII. 

Showing the actual expenditure up to 28 th March , 1919 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

Heads. 

On 

records. 

On 

&BBC8S' 

meat. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1 

Pay of Settlement Offioor 




59,328 

5Q.328 

• 

a 

Pay of Assistant Settlement Officer 



,, 

18,628 

23,528 


3 

Pay of Assistant Rt-oord Officer .. 



25,091 


25,091 


4 

Psy of fixed establishment 



8,048 

10,494 

18.542 


0 

P-y of temporary establishment.. 


• • 

18,234 

24,507 

37,791 


0 

Stationery charges 



4-24 

849 

1,273 


7 

Hot and cold weather oharges ., 

, , 

,. 


604 

906 


8 

Carriage of teot 


1 1 

762 

2,455 

3,217 


9 

Purchase of offloe furniture 



805 

1,095 

1,460 


10 

Postigo. .. .. 



186 

559 

745 


11 

Pay of menials 



206 

. . 

296 


XI 

Extra tmr establishment 



807 

908 

1,216 


\A 

Obargei of prooess servers 



725 

725 

1,450 


14 

Repair of tents 



, , 

116 

116 


16 

Soil-classifiers 




2,524 

2,534 


16 

Rents, rates, and taxes 



417 


417 


.17 

Miscellaneous contingencies 



1,444 

2,898 

4,332 


18 

Job work 



4,019 


8,039 


10 

liveries 




90 

90 


20 

Miscellaneous contingencies of field 

establishment 


1 


1 


01 

Howard to pstwaris and k.iDungos 



1,130 


1,130 


‘12 

Purchase of instruments 



92 


92 


;r. 

Outdoor servant! and mirdahas . 



218 


218 


24 

Travelling allowances of Settlement Officer and Assistant 


3,663 

3,663 



Settlement Offioor. 







-5 

Travelling allowance of Assistant Record Officer 


1,805 


1,805 


ao 

Ditto of Settlement Offioor'a and As^tant 

2,882 


2,382 



Record Officer's establishments. 







27 

Travelling allowances of Assistant 

Settlement Officer’s 


273 

273 



establishment. 







28 

Reproduction of field maps 

* * 

•« 

7,572 

* * 

7,572 




Total 

a • 

G8.870 

143,626 

212,496 



E. A. PHELPS, LC.S , 


Settlement Officer. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 

Showing the cates of enhancement, abatement etc., up to the 25 th March, 1919, 








Number for the 



Description. 



‘distriot (Buland- 







shahr). 







fts. 

1 

Rental as recorded 


• • 

21,37.317 

Occupancy rent .. ' 

Rental acoeptod iu assessment .. 

* « 

* • 

20,83,015 

1 

Inoreuse 

•• 

•• 

• • 


2,48,328 




{ Number of cases 



5,051 


Filed 

„ , 







. Number of khatas 


a a 

47,180 




> Number of oases 


• a 

4,433 




| Number of kha'ss 



44,373 

Enhancement cases,. 

Dcoided 

.J 

Old tout .. 


• • 

9,70,859 




New rent 


• • 

11.94,567 




'-Increase 


• • 

2,23,208 




Number of cases 



015 


Fending 

- 

C Humber of khatas 


• a 

2,807 




Number of case* 



2,177 

| 

Filed 


Number of khatrs 


• • 

0.810 

1 

1 



, Number of cases 

c • 

a • 

1,730 




Number of khatas 

» • 


•1,9.76 

Abatement cases .. / 

Decided 

• * Is 

Old ronfc 

yf ■ J j 

-c • 

• • 

1,23,498 




i New rent 

• • 


1,02,215 


i 


l 

Decrease 

• e 


2],283 




f Number of oases 



442 


Pending 


. Number of kbatas 

• • 


1,844 

< 



Number of oases 



215 

Filed 

-3 

Number of khttas 



407 





Number of cases 



178 

Commutation cases .. ! 

Decided 

.. -i 

Number of khatas 



306 




Rent fixed 



3,570 




Numbor of eases 



37 


Pending 








[ Number of kbatas 



101 




Number of oases 



478 


Filod 

.. 

, Number of khatas 


• • 

1,18> 




Number of oasos 


• • 

400 

D. tr rmtnalij.'. case* 

Decided 

•• 4 

Number of khitaa 



930 



1 

l 

Rent fixed 



2,006 




Number o! cases 



62 

\ 

Pending 

** < 

Number of kbatas 

•• 


204 


A PHELPS, I. C. S., 

Settlement Officer. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 


Settlement appeal a up to the end of March, 1919. 





Total 

Decided. 



Division. 

District 

Same of officer. 

oases 

in- 

stuu- 

tel 

Up¬ 

held. 

Qua- 

ehed. 

Be- | 
mand- 
ded. 1 

Total. 

Ba¬ 

lance. 

Remarks 

Meortit 

Bulandshahr 

E. A. Phelps, 
E«q., an 

Record Officer. 

1,017 

C9S 

1 

310 

8 

1,010 

1 ! 

Record* tAsee. 



E. A. Phelps, 
Esq., I.C.S., 

as Settlement 
Officer. 

322 

40 

50 

• • 

CO 

1 

232 

Enhancement etc 
b\ font case 


E. A. PHELPS. I.C.S., 


Settlement Officer. 

APPENDIX XV. 

Showing the Record cases instituted and disposed of by assistant 
record officers before March , 1919. 


Division. 

i 

District. 

Cases 
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S. A. PHELPS. I.C&, 

Settlement Officer. 

















ORDERS OF GOVERNMENT. 


No. 563/1-658. 

RESOLUTION. 

Revenue department. 

Dated Allahabad, the 25th February, 1920. 

Read — 

Pinal Settlement Report of the Rulandahahr district by Mr. E. A. Phelps and Mr. P. Harrison'i 
review of the same, forwarded with Board’s letter no. 093/1—SS'lB —2(i of the 11th 
December, 1919. 

Observations.— Operations to revise the previous settlement 
of Bulandskahr which expired on 30th June, 1919, were commenced in 
1916 with the concurrence of the Government of India and occupied 
two years and five months. They have rosultod in the increase of 
revenue of 6‘85 lakhs or 34*73 per cent, of the former demand. Accord¬ 
ing to established practice the new demand will be reached by progres¬ 
sive quinquennial enhancements where the increase exoeeds 25 per cent. 
Records of rights were revised and brought up to date and villago maps 
corrected. The cost to Government of those operations was 
Rs. 2,12,500. 

2. In the course of the settlement two main problems presented 
themselves. One was to determine a fair pitch of rents for occupancy 
tenants and assumption areas, the other to obtain a figure for non- 
oocupanoy tenants which might reasonably be considered as the out¬ 
come of fair economic competition. The [rate finally selected as 

* 

equitable for occupancy holdings and assumption areas was Rs. 6'll per 
acre. Its fairness may be inferred from two faots :— 

(1) Tenants who have acquired occupancy rights more recently 

are paying on an average Rs. 7'67 per acre. 

(2) The new rate is 43 per cent, less than the recorded average of 

non-occupancy rates in the year of attestation. Ip view 
of the rise in prices within the last decade the occupancy 
rate cannot be said to press heavily on the tenant. 

As compared with the corresponding figure at last settlement the 
average non-occupancy rates per aero show an inorease of Rs. 4 88. 
This is due to the stress of competition. To allow for short collections 
and the heavy pressure of rents which almost represent the economic 
maximum, a deduction of Rs. 4'57 lakhs was made from the recorded 
rent of Rs. 28'65 lakhs. 

3. In 1914 the assets were estimated at Rs. 56T5 lakhs. In 
actual assessment they approximate 60. Of the total assets the new 
revenue demand constitutes 45 per oent. This has been accepted by 
Government. 

4. The report describes the oondition of the district and the 
procedure followed in the settlement. The tendency of population to 
inorease received a set-back after the census of 1901, mainly, owing to 
repeated epidemics. Nevertheless as compared with the population at 
last settlement, there has been an increase of at least 10 per cent. 
The- pressure of people on the soil is sufficient to ensure a high 
standard of agricultural development and effort. That Jats and other 



( 2 ) 


efficient, cultivating classes predominate is an additional guarantee of 
this. Gratifying features of the situation are :— 

(a) the high percentage of occupancy rights which pertain to 

three-fourths of tenants land ; and 

(b) the prosperity of cultivating proprietors and occupancy 

tenants. The former seem to have figured largely as pur¬ 
chasers in transactions resulting in the transfer of arable 
land. This is welcome as it assures to the transferred 
areas a continuity of attention, effort and industry. 

5. The key note of the new settlement was moderation. It 'is 
based on a lenient calculation of the assets : it gives to Government 
much less’ than the traditional full percentage : its incidenoe barely 
exceeds Es. 3 per acre. 

6. His Honour the Lieutenant-Gevernor desires to place on record 
his appreciation of the services of Messrs. Lane and Phelps and of the 
able manner in which Mr. Harrison supervised their operations. 


Order. — Ordered that a copy of the above resolution be for¬ 
warded to the Board of Revenue, United Provinces, for the information 
of the Board. 

Ordered also that the resolution be published in the United 
Provinces Government Gazette. 

By order, 

J. C. NELSON, 

Secy, to Govt., United Provinces. 



